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Plymouth 2-Door Sedan, $700 





, « he Secret of this Cars 





— Plym 


is its greater 


dollar value.’ 


To place any of these cars 
beside the Plymouth is to 
become conscious immedi- 
ately of contrasts which 
merely begin with its full- 


size and style. 


outh’s Greater 
Dollar Value looms up 
when compared with the 
few other cars in the 


lowest - priced field yer? 


The important difference 
which people at once recog- 
nize when comparing the 
new Plymouth with the few 
other cars of its 


Amazing Popularity 


Riding in the Plymouth, you 
sense at once the Plymouth’s 
fundamental strength and 
durability, as well as the 
abundant power and speed 
of its new “Silver-Dome” 
high - compression engine; 
and the safety of its internal 
hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. 


Give yourself the joy of half 
an hour’s demonstration in 


rice-class 
ollar-for- 


the Plymouth. 


dollar value-giving. 


We are confident you will 
declare it as unapproachable 
in performance as it is un- 


approached in dollar-for- 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 











Roadster . . $675 
(with rumble seat) 
Coupe. . . 685 
Touring . . 695 


2-Door Sedan 700 


De Luxe Coupe 735 
(with rumble seat) 


4-Door Sedan 735 
All prices f.0.b. Detroit 
Plymouth dealers are in a 


1425 e 








OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 

REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING BECAUSE BUYERS SHOULD 
PERSONALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BE- 
FORE PURCHASING. 








Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 
Farmer 


of 
by getting a square deal. We see to 
. that. 

Read the classified ads. They offer ; 
many ideas as to improving your § 
pou and livestock, tell you where 
to co Cary weamen, oom Rees 
or a position, find comforts the 
home, etc. { 




















KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRI Ices SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
Freight. ieee 


Steel Posts, Gates, Barb 

te You. 1%-to-24-hour service. We 
man Fence now ico. We Pay Froigh 
100 per cent 
Telephone 
KITS 


re zinc, same 93 
re. Write for FR 
BROS. Dept. Muncie, Ind. 





INSTANT 
White Light 


from KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 





















ON HALF-THE OIL 


LIGHT INSTANTLY 


Agents Wanted | 


Make big money 


Make your home peta and cheerful, saving one-half on 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-fiame lamps. 50 
kerosene (coal oil). nite —, Soe én 
te, won’t explode. G LD. ME 
ENTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 
that Aladdin has no 

at our expense. $1,000 
equal in every way to this New 
GET YOURS FREE \:. cality to whom custom 
ers can be referred. In that way you ma 

out cost. Be the fortunate one to write fret for 
TRIAL OFFER and learn how 






oil. 


on , one galton 1 epg 
no puting © 


asa white light. It notsatisfied, return 
given anyone showing us an oit lamp 
nstant-Light Aladdin. 


our own with- 
Bg DAY FREE 
to get one F 


MANTLE LAMP CO/2317 And Bg, Chicago 


Itime. Our ott 
ror fal tine, Ou ae stots Teaene 





(1 SEE BY THE ADS. 





] GOT a crow to pick with the editor 

this paper. What in tarnation dig 
go and put that picture at the top of 
page last week for? I ain’t never ; 
nothin’ like that held 
fore in my life but 
the worst of jt! is. 





tryin’ to find out who 
them women is. And 
here all the time [7 
ain’t been away from 
home a day in twelve” 
months. 
that 








just 


like 


BILL CASPER 


of this paper don’t look out he'll get my 
dander up and when he does I'll have g 
word to say about him and if he don} 
like that I'll quit writin’ for his paper 

then he’ll quit gettin’ fine letters telliq= 
how good his paper is. 
letter if you don’t believe my pieces help 
to get folks to read this paper. 
the letter and I got a lot more like #7] 


can show him:— 
October 30, 192% 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 


I have learned to like you so well, ang 
think your “I See by the Ads” so fine tha 
I decided to write to you and tell you go, J 
think The Progressive Farmer a mi 
fine paper anyway, but you get the credg 
for the best part. 

I know you did have a time while Aunt 
Marthy was sick for my wife is just up om 
of the bed. She said she didn’t feel like 
work, so I just had it all to do. If. women 
would let the men's business alone and g 
studying politics maybe they wouldn't be 
sick so much. 

Well I’ve got my cotton picked, my pote 
toes dug, my hogs fattening pretty well, and 
part of my corn is in the crib. You see] 
am about ready to go o’possum hunting and 
Uncle Bill, I want you to come help us hunt 
them for I have two of the best possum dogs 
you ever saw, or they ought to be for I have 
tried them at everything else and they are 
no good at any of that. 

Well, I have got to get ready to go to the 
association today and the fair tomorrow, 

From a very small boy of 42, 
T. E. RIDDLE, 

Now ain't that fine? It just goes @ 
show the editor of this paper what my 
pieces will do. Here’s a little fellow only 
42 years old wrote in in good hand writifl 
tellin’ what a good paper this is because 
it’s got my pieces in it. Now if they cam 
just stop pullin’ tricks and keep me writif’ 
maybe this little fellow will keep readin’ 
the paper till he’s growed up and by 
then he’ll have the habit and won’t quit 
like a lot does that don’t read my pieces. 
Now a word to the boy. 

Sonny I’m allways proud to hear from 
the kids. You sure write a fine letter 
The thing I can’t understand is how you 
happened to get married so young. I 
reckon she done like a lot does, slipped 
up on you before you was old enough to 
know better. Son don’t get mixed up wifh 
none of them rollin’ pins. The longer T 
live the willinger I am to give up hot bis 
cuits and eat this here lightbread you get 
in town so them rollin’ pins can be used 
for kindlin’ wood. Hopin’ you are the 
same. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Editor’s Note.—Our sincere apologies are 
extended to Bill. We have just learned 


picture at the top of his column last week 
was not Bill. It was only a dummy used 
in a rolling pin throwing contest staged re 


should need such practice is beyond us t0 
explain. Can it be possible that this is 
just another means resorted: to for the 
purpose of intimidating husbands? Any-~ 
way we trust Bill will accept our sincere © 
apologies for our mistake, a most natural ; 
one, especially in view of what he has re-" 
cently had to say about women. 
Fak > 
TELLAR space is more fascinatiigy 
than the wildest romance CONCEIVES 

by man. If the sun were a tennis ball @ 
New Orleans, our earth would be ag 
of sand 23 feet away, while the neare 
star would be another tennis ball at ® 





luth, Minnesota, 1,100 miles away. 






Marthy ain't so sure 
but what that might 
be me and now she’s 


Now aint 


woman? If the editor > 


Just read this)” 


Here's : 


that the rolling pin victim. shown in the 9% 


cently in some Northern \or Eastern state a 
Just why the women of those sections 99 
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' of the public—not against the stations. 
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The 1928-29 Season With Radio 


Better Programs and Better Reception Are Expected 


new radio season. Radio broadcasting is affected 
by weather sufficiently to make each fall the oc- 
casion for an opening season the same as spring marks 
the opening of a baseball season. New programs and 
schedules are arranged by the 
broadcasting stations; and manu- 
facturers of receiving sets place 
new models on the market in late 
summer and early fall. 

The season now beginning should 
be better than any other experi- 
enced by the radio industry. With 
the Federal Radio Commission on 
the job plus the improvement in 
broadcasting apparatus, in pro- 
grams, and receiving sets, the sea- 
son now beginning has more in store for listeners— 
for him or her who has a good receiving set. 


Better Broadcasting 


ROM the standpoint of broadcasting there are 
three outstanding facts about the 1928-29 season. 
They are :— 

1. Less interference is expected. 

2. There will be fewer stations. 

3. Better stations will have more power. 

Less interference will be due to three factors: (1) 
Radio broadcasting apparatus is improved; (2) receiv- 
ing sets are better and more selective; (3) the Federal 
Radio Commission has made progress’ in clearing up 
the situation. This does not mean that there will be no 
interference but it means that there will be less inter- 
ference. With the improved apparatus, broadcasting sta- 
tions are able to keep on or near to their wave channels 
and this. will avoid annoying interference. Crystal con- 
trol oscillators have brought marked improvement in 
this respect. 

Likewise, the manufacturers of receiving sets have 
been alert. They have soug't to improve their sets in 
many ways but especially in their selective qualities, 
because of the nearness of stations to each other, due 
to the large number in the air. The public is demand- 
ing a more selective set and manufacturers are respond- 
ing to their demands. 

Another step taken by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion was to order from the air stations which could not 
show that they were operating in the. interest of public 
good or necessity. This action was taken in the interest 
At the same 
time, the commission has been favorable to increasing 
power in order to improve reception. 


T? fall season each year marks the beginning of 
a 





P. 0. DAVIS 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Programs Improved 


ROGRAMS this year will be similar to those of 

recent years with improvements. New demands 

have arisen which will require new features, and 
at the same time some of the old features have gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

During the presidential campaign the two major 
political parties used radio in a big way. It was re- 
ported that one of the parties spent $20,000 weekly in 
radio broadcasting. Both parties used the chain system 
and reached millions of people each time they were on 
the air. It was estimated that the acceptance speech 
of one of the presidential nominees was heard by an 
audience of 70,000,000 people. This is a fact of unusual 
significance and importance. Not one of the famous 
orators of the past was able to reach with his voice 
anything like this number throughout his life, and yet 
one man did it at one time by using radio. 

For the farmer and his family, radio is of inestimable 
value. Due to isolation, radio has more in store for the 
farmer than for any other group. It brings to his home 
the best music, authoritative news, the very latest facts 
about markets, weather forecasts, and numerous other 
features required, needed, and demanded by the modern 
farmer and his family. 


Farmer Advantages 


RIEFLY, here are some of the things the farmer 
—or the city man—can have right in his home for 
the small price of a first-class receiving set :— 


1. Music from the best musicians in the world. The 
best of music can be found in the air almost any night. 

2. Market reports and market information. Cotton, 
corn, wheat, livestock, and other farm products are in- 
cluded in this service so that the farmer and his family 
can keep in touch with market changes and trends. 
Stock markets are reported also. Through this service 
the farmer can become versed in marketing and know 
much better when to sell his products. 

3. Weather forecasts, which are valuable to all peo- 
ple and especially to the farmer, because so many things 
he does are influenced one way or another by the 
weather. Farmers who have made or saved money’ by 
taking advantage of market reports and weather fore- 
casts given out by radio are not an exception. Thou- 
sands have done this and many more will do it in the 
future. 


KNOWLEDGE AND 


4. There are those educational features regarding 
farming, banking, business, health, religion, and other 
things. And many of the stations give much attention 
to subjects of interest to farm women and children. 

5. He who is interested in athletics can sit at his re- 
ceiving set and follow the different sports. 

Broadcasting stations have been keen to sense public 
demands and have changed their programs to meet 
them. Likewise they have made adjustments to time so 
that any feature is broadcast at an hour when it is ap- 
preciated by the largest number of people. With a good 
receiving set one can get ohe or more stations almost 
any hour of the day and numerous stations at night. 


Need Good Receiving Sets 


ORTUNATELY, good receiving sets are now 
much cheaper than they were a few years ago. The 
price tendency has been downward as volume has 
increased and manufacturers have become more effi- 
cient. Some of the larger manufacturers are now 
highly efficient in production and this—plus efficiency 
in selling—has enabled them to reduce prices. In’ this 
the radio receiving set business is following the exam- 
ple of the automobile industry. Good receiving sets 
can now be bought for $125 to $200 or less. It is unwise 
to try to economize too much, for quality is essential. 
Those who do not have electricity must depend upon 
battery sets. Those depending upon batteries should 
have a spare or extra “A” battery to use while one is 
being charged. Where electricity is available, batteries 
are not needed. Sets using current are preferred. 
The nature of radio-is such as to require delicate 
instruments and delicate instruments get out of order. 
Therefore, service must be considered. For this reason, 
it is better to buy from a local«dealer who will give 


service, 
oc" 
Jobs for Odd Moments 


ERE are a few highly important things to chink 
the cracks of time with :& 
1. Make everything snug and ready for winter, 
2. Store all food and feed in appropriate places. 
3. Plow the subsoil to the top for Jack Frost to play 


4. Give baby livestock special winter care. 

5. Put stumps and stones where they belong. 

6. Terrace to prevent washing; ditch to prevent 
sogging. 


DS OF FARMERS ARE ALL GETTING PAY DAYS FROM THEIR WOODSLAND. BUT THEY MIGHT GET TWICE AS PROFITABLE PAY DAYS BY BETTER 
MANAGEMENT +e Se eens ee ee SKILL IN MARKETING. 
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A New Type County Exhibit for Fairs 


held at Memphis, Tennessee, recently, was the 

county, state, and sectional exhibits. Mississippi 
and Tennessee were represented by a number of county 
exhibits, which either gave the visitor an idea of the 
agricultural advantages of the county or taught a les- 
son in good dairy farming. For instance, the Marshall 
County, Mississippi, exhibit told of the advantages of 
dairying in providing: (1) A monthly income which 
placed the farm on a cash basis; (2) an equitable dis- 
tribution of labor; (3) a system that enables the farmer 


O of the features of the National Dairy Show, 


dairy problem such as cow testing, and show what has 
been done in the county along that line. Or it might 
emphasize legume growing, or tick eradication, or any 
other problem that vitally affects. the success of the 
dairy industry. 

These are our thoughts about county exhibits, and 
they are given without any intention of disparaging 
the county exhibits as now made. These exhibits have 
served a good purpose, but we have reached the point 
at which we need to step along. A new type of exhibit 
will add to the interest the people of the state find in 


“Equality for Agriculture” and is determined to get aa 
And he has found this year that if he is willing s 
ignore party lines in order to achieve this result (or 
makes politicians believe he is going to ignore them) 
he can get attention. 

Quite probably better times for agriculture would § 
just ahead even if no farm relief legislation 
under consideration. Only a few days ago we heap 


two able agricultural economists declare that the 

of hard times for agriculture has now practically 

its course and that an upward swing is almost in 
ably just ahead. That is probably a correct stateme 
But in any case we believe farmers long ago resol 
that the victorious political party this year, whichever 


: 
‘ 





to use more land economically, and (4) a system of their fairs by giving a truer picture of our diversified one it might be, must be held to strict accountability jy” =¢ 
farming that reduced the fertilizer bill. It also showed agriculture, and by driving home sound agricultural connection with its pledges for putting agriculture on ” 
the four chances for profit in dairying: (1) Sale of practices. a far more favorable basis so far as national legislation CLA 
milk and cream; (2) sale of surplus stock; (3) pigs is concerned. And such efforts must not be allowed | 
and poultry fed on skimmilk; (4) fertilizer to enrich BETTER TIMES AHEAD FOR AGRICULTURE lag or the farmer’s vigilance relaxed, until the wisest | : 2 


the soil. 

Oktibbeha County, Mississippi, under the slogan, 
“Milk Flows Where Clover Grows,” drove home the 
importance of legumes on the dairy farm. 

Many of the county exhibits featured legume grow- 
ing, which is one of the corner stones of profitable dairy 
farming. Alfalfa, lespedeza, and soybeans were the 


crop exhibits at the fair lost considerable of their edu- 
cational value. Because of the grouping together of 
widely different crops, study of the county exhibit does 
not make it possible for one to obtain much informa- 
tion in crop judging. You can’t very well compare two 
exhibits of corn when they are in different booths. 

What then should be the object of a county exhibit? 
The Progressive Farmer believes that one purpose of 
the county exhibit should be to give the fair visitor a 
true picture of the agriculture of the county it repre- 
sents. 

If there is a need for the judging of crops in order that 


last week, the problem of farm relief would 

have engaged much of his attention and have 
afforded a serious test of his administration. 

In our issue of October 6 we gave the detailed 

pledges of both candidates as to farm relief, and the 

newly-chosen President there summarized his attitude 


N: MATTER which candidate had been elected 


ning. Likewise, the Republicans, after a rather sur- 
prising degree of indifference at Kansas City, soon 
realized that unless they held the support of the West- 
ern farming states, they could not win. Hence the 
farmer soon had both political parties courting his 
favor and both Congressional and Presidential candi- 
dates of both parties pledging themselves to special 
sessions for farm relief. 

What Congress does during the next twelve months 
may not go far enough, it is true. But if it does not 
go far enough to be effective, then more thoroughgoing 
legislation will be insisted on in Congressional and 


and fairest of all practicable solutions is eventually 
worked out. 


CLOVER AND GRASS SEED TO BE HI 
T= United States Department of Agriculture 


warns farmers not to expect to purchase their 
grass and clover seed for next spring at lower” 









great, yet for late planting, cowpeas out-yield soybeans, ed 
and the result is that we still have a considerable de 
mand for them. 

This acreage reduction and the shortage of per acré 
yield indicates that prices might be higher next yeaf. 
It would be well for those who have the seed for sale” 
to keep this in mind, and also the man who expects 


to buy. 


GOOD PLANTING SEED WILL BE SCARCE 


had a serious effect on the quality of farm-growm | 


legumes stressed. Montgomery County, Tennessee, had . : : Bs 
a fine lespedeza exhibit, as did Calhoun County, Missis- as to the fundamental fariu issues in these words :— 7 ving pr — a, - 7 there is peste indica- It 2 
ippi—“The Home of Lespedeza.” ” . 5 tion that these prices wi igher, the supply of most and fit 
— a ‘ ; : _ “The most urgent economic problem in our na- of these seeds being shorter than last year. comm 
Examining these exhibits at the National Dairy tion today is in agriculture. It must be solved if able weather conditions caused this reduced yield. The As I 
Show critically, for the purpose of comparing them we are to bring prosperity and contentment to one- Kentucky bluegrass crop of seed was the smallest im! ag 
with the county exhibits ordinarily made at Southern third of our people directly and to all of our people —cjeyen years, but fortunately there was a considerable man 
fai it that South hibi indirectly. We have pledged ourselves to find a ’ : : foresee 
airs, one must admit that Southern county exhibits onkation carry-over from last year. In spite of this fact, grow C. W: 
suffer by the comparison both from the standpoint of Fe eee : s ‘ ers of the-seed are receiving in the neighborhood of fe de: 
interest and instruction. Z The working out of agricultural relief consti- twi h as they did 1 i his de: 
hibj f ' etal’ tutes the most important obligation of the next wice as much as they did last year. : “Yr 
The county exhibit most frequently seen at fairs is = aqministration. The object of our policies is to The supply of alfalfa seed is about a third less than ly 0 
made to comply with certain set specifications which establish for our farmers an income equal to those last year. The same is true of red clover, but the prices fairl 
require so many ears of corn or so many units of of other occupations; for the farmer’s wife the are advancing. Both the alsike and white clover seed) ~ ture. 
other products, and so on down the line. This results same comforts in her home as women in other crops are greatly reduced. Dutch white clover is im in th 
in ajl the exhibits having a certain uniformity of ap- groups; for the farm boys and girls the same op- ported from Europe, but the crop was reduced there” whet 
pearance. It is this standardization of the county ex- portunities ee as ong ag and _Sirls. Pa wed sleo. susta 
hibit that has robbed it of much of its individuality as my own abilities may be Of service, edicate cits o fair 
«igs : . them to help secure prosperity and contentment in Sweet clover, which is so largely planted in’ many het 
and originality. This year-after-year sameness of our ; ; ; whe 
iahemeat ET nits iis ilibiitlen to ane aes that industry where I and my forefathers were sections of the South, had the crop of seed reduced by shall 
vowed aa ra nal the 8 born and nearly all my family still obtain their unfavorable weather conditions. The Canadian crop of cities 
s - ¢ year. livelihood. sweet clover seed, much of which is exported to the I ret 
County exhibits should have a larger and broader Seldom in history have both political parties more United States, is also shorter than it was last year, thus fronts 
purpose than the education of those who get them up. solemnly pledged themselves to the enactment of ad- indicating higher prices next spring. shall b 
“ag a coh poms 3 Phy Puig — —— vanced legislation on any one particular subject. While With all these facts before us, it seems evident thal ture. 
slg rs —_ és nag ia he end cello they differed in details, both pledged themselves to do it will be a good move on the part of those who expect part ha 
~ song : : Snag something—and to do something big and dramatic for to plant the various kinds of grass and clover seed next for th 
esting, and their very nature prevents their giving remedying agricultural distress. Governor Smith based i lay in thei 1 1 ibl 
h while i : A ‘ude . ; . : , spring, to lay in their supply as early as possible, I have 
worth while instruction in crop judging. his campaign quite largely on his pledge of farm. relief. stated 
To learn much about the judging of corn (or any Mr. Hoover countered by solemnly protesting that he WP 
other crop), it is necéssary that several 10-ear exhibits was just as earnestly pledged to farm relief as his op- CO EA YIELD LESS THAN LAST YEAR i) 
. of corn be side by side so that the one with the blue ponent and would make this a major objective of his HERE will be fewer cowpeas for sale next year farm 
ribbon may be compared with the exhibit that failed to administration. than in 1928. This is due to the fact that the yn 
win a prize. Where individual exhibits are made, this Any farmer may believe that the policies that were acreage was reduced somewhat and the production © ie. 
is entirely possible because all exhibits of each crop offered by his particular party were far, far superior has fallen considerably below the per acre yield of last gs 
are grouped together. Some years ago, when our fairs to those of the other party. That is a natural thing year. The decrease is greatest in Virginia, Mississippi, in ot 
featured this type of €xhibit, it was possible to come to do, But anyhow we are sure to have some advanced and South Carolina, but the production is off some” raw 
home from the fair with much information as to what program of agricultural legislation. The Democrats over almost all of the cowpea-producing belt. distri 
constitutes good corn, cotton, grain sorghums, etc. early in the campaign realized that unless they gained Since the soybean has become so popular the demand > tory 
However, when county exhibits took the foreground, the support of the farmers they had no chance of win- for cowpeas for planting purposes has not been 80 © cours 
come 
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Far 


contribt 


I many parts of the South, weather conditions have ® 


Presidential campaigns in 1930 and 1932. The farmer 
does not want special privileges but he does want 


we may continue to teach crop type, the answer is that 
this can be best accomplished through the individual ex- 
hibits. A large number of farmers should be encour- 
aged to make individual exhibits in order that they 
may learn what constitutes good cotton, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, etc. The county exhibits do not teach any 
large number of farmers crop type, for one reason, 
ybecause with the more successful exhibit some one 
person in the county is responsible for it, and he is 
about the only one who derives any great benefit from 
the work of collecting the crop exhibit material and 
arranging it. 

Picturing the agriculture of its county in a true light 
should\ be one purpose of the county exhibit. The 
other is\to emphasize and drive home some outstanding 
farm fact: " 

A co in which dairying is a paramount enterprise 
might well \weave its exhibit around some outstanding 
| is former! 
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seeds. We have reason to believe that next year's” 
crops may be reduced in yield and lowered in quality 
unusual care is not taken to provide and plant the best” 
seed obtainable. g 
The Progressive Farmer has long urged its readers) 
to locate and buy seeds early. We do not know that] 
we have ever experienced a time when we thought it ts 
more necessary than now to provide planting seed far 
in advance of planting time, nor a better opportunity for” 
farmers with really good seed to market them readilye 


5 a) 
ARM machinery sales for this year will run arou 
$450,000,000. “Rust” will cost the farmer $1 
000,000 this year. If we can afford to buy modeéf 
farm implements, we can’t afford not to build an mF 
plement shed to house them. Never leave farm imp 
ments in the weather but always put them under co 








Next Week and Later 


A Thanksgiving Message From Long Hope Hill— 
By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 

Our Burdens—By John W. Holland. 

Is Cancer Catching?—By Dr. F. M. Register. 

What Farm Women Want to Know—By Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt. 

Suggestions for the Thanksgiving Dinner, Includ- 
ing Thanksgiving Recipes. 

The Story of Qne Day of Thanksgiving—By Mrs. 
W. T. Rawls. 
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Farmers Need Unselfish Community Leadership | 
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Both Profitable Farming and Satisfying Country Life Wait on Such Leaders 


N LAST week’s paper we discussed the case\of a 
[os in which farmers propose to come together 

and erect a warehouse through which they can 
codperatively buy fertilizers, seeds, and feedstuffs un- 
der the guidance of the county agent and ‘agricultural 
teachers and gain two advan- 
tages :— 

1. Farmers will buy more intelli- 
gently because they will have ex- 
pert judgment as to what varieties 
of seeds they should get, what fer- 
tilizer formulas for special crops 
and soil types, and what feeds for 
different kinds of livestock and for 
mixing with home-grown feeds. 

2. Farmers will buy more eco- 


CLARENCE POB . ; 
nomically—because they will get 


+ the benefits of discounts for carload lots and of deal- 


ers’ prices. 


The Agricultural Crisis and Its Twofold 
Problem 


HIS week I should like to discuss yet another ad- 
vantage that will follow wherever farmers take a 
progressive step of this sort as follows :— 

It will give farmers training in business methods 
and fit them for other lines of leadership in farm and 
community progress. 

As I see it, we are fast approaching a crisis in Amer- 
ican agricultural history. A part of this crisis was 
foreseen by the late Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
C. Wallace when he wrote but a short time before 
his death :— 

“During the next twenty years, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to industry and agricul- 
ture. We are approaching that period which comes 
in the life of every nation when we must determine 
whether we shall strive for a well-rounded, self- 
sustaining national life, in which there shall be a 
fair balance between industry and agriculture, or 
whether, as have so many nations in the past, we 
shall sacrifice our agriculture for the building of 
cities.” 

I repeat that this is part of the crisis which now con- 
fronts the American farmer—the question as to what 
shall be the national policy with reference to agricul- 
ture. But this is only part of the problem. The other 
part has to do with a decision which farmers must make 
for themselves. Nowhere in all literature, so far as 
I have read it, has that issue been more effectively 
stated than by George H. Stevenson in these words :— 


“The tendency of civilization is to make of the 
farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with the 
manufacturing and distribution entirely in the hands 
of the highly organized, but not necessarily efficient, 
urban centers. No nation can long survive solely 
on a basis of production of raw materials, leaving 
in other hands the marketing of the material in its 
raw state, as well as the manufacturing and final 
distribution to the ultimate consumer. It is the his- 
tory of both nations and industries following this 
course, that the producer of the raw materials be- 
comes steadily poorer, while the distributor and 
manufacturer becomes richer and more powerful.” 


Farmers Must Be Something More Than 
Producers of Raw Material 


ARMERS must become something more than pro- 

ducers of raw material for other classes to ex- 

ploit: there is the issue. And I welcome any form 

- of farmers’ organization anywhere, because it is my 

belief that groups of farmers will nowhere come to- 

gether without getting some vision of this problem and 
contributing something toward its solution. 

I believe that even so simple a matter as having 
farmers come together to buy fertilizer, seeds, and 
feedstuffs will help wake them up to a realization of 
the fact that we are fast approaching the crossroads 
for American agriculture—and one road leads to an 
independent rural citizenship while the other road leads 
to peasantry. I do not mean by this that the American 
farmer of the twentieth century will become another 
“Man With the Hoe”— 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries.... 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox.” 


There is no danger in America of so extreme a form 
of peasantry as that. The standards of living for no 
class of our people in the twentieth century will be 


~ \ those of the seventeenth century. But there is danger 


of this: Between the classes that are content to be mere 
Producers of raw material and the classes that process, 


: Manufacture, distribute, and market the finished product, 
— there may develop as great a difference as there was 


“formerly between peasant classes and, the feudal. lords. 


Bye CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“The farmer must become master of his own indus- 
try”—master of it all the way from the time he buys 
seeds, feeds, and fertilizer to produce the raw material 
on through the stages of grading, processing, and mar- 
keting in the most finished form the farm can turn out. 


Farmers Must Get Three Profits They Don’t 
Get Now 


HERE are three profits now lost to the farmer 
which he must recover if he is ever to become 
prosperous :— 

1. The farmer must save a profit by buying co- 
Speratively and in large quantities and at dealers’ prices 
all the fertilizers, seeds, and feedstuffs he needs to 
buy—the “raw materials from which he manufactures 
farm products.” 

2. The farmer must make a profit by converting his 
products into more finished forms. If an efficient 
farmer feeds his corn to hogs, he makes more profits 
than if he sells the corn alone; if he goes further and 
converts the hogs into hams, breakfast bacon, and 
sausage, he makes yet another profit. If an efficient 
farmer feeds his hay to beef cattle, he makes more 
profit than if he sold the hay alone; if he uses dairy 
cattle instead and markets cream, butter, or ice cream, 
his profits are proportionately increased. The nearer 
we get a product into finished form, ready for the ulti- 
mate consumer, the greater are the profits for the 
producer. ‘ 

3. The farmer must add yet another profit to the 
farm income by marketing coéperatively. The time 
has forever passed when individual marketing can be 
efficient marketing. A hundred years ago the village 
shoemaker might successfully sell the labor of his own 
hands. A woman at a loom might weave homespun 
and sell the results of her own labor. And so on with 
a thousand things. But now the only efficient selling 
is that ,in which one selling organization handles the 
efficiently graded and standardized products of hundreds 
or thousands of workers. Selling must be done by ex- 
perts who know just what a market wants and how to 
make a product bring all that that market can be made 
to pay. The product of one worker in a field of indus- 
try must not be sold in competition with the product 
of every other worker in that field. Yet that is exactly 
what happens under our system of selling farm products 
wherever codperative marketing has’ not been adopted. 
What James G. K. McClure has well said with refer- 
ence to potatoes is equally true of nearly all other 
farm crops :— 

“T drive to town with a load of potatoes and start 
selling my load at $1.50 per bushel. My neighbor 
also drives to town the same day, drives around 
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) ’ POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A THANKFUL GUEST” 


ITH Thanksgiving Day just ahead, it may 

be well to reprint this most unusual sort 

of poem. An old man, about to leave the 
earth on which he has been long a happy guest, 
gives thanks to the Master of Life for beauties 
that have pleasured him here:— 


Lord of this earthly scene, 
I who am parting 
Gladly Thy guest have been 
And, wistful, starting, 
Give Thee thanks; for though 
The rest were blindness, 
Into the dark I go, 
Singing Thy kindness. 


) 
q 
q 
) 
Q 
) 
q 
q 
q 
I sing earth’s common things 
Thou’st lordly granted, b 
Sunset, and shy wood-springs, 
And dim, foam-haunted i) 
Inflowing ‘moon-litten tides 
e Spring’s green laughter t 
And lost Love’s smilé that bides 
All life long after. 
q 
q 
q 
q 
| 
q 
H 


Amber of morning walls, 
Dew, and child-fingers 
Whose touch a rose-leaf falls, 
A rose breath lingers 
Sliding swift rains of june, 
And strange, far-crying 
Birds in the dark of moon 
With sureness flying. 


Great gifts in grander hymns 
Be others showing; 
I, in the twilight dim, 
Trembling and going, 
Give Thee good-night, good Lord, 
And still thanksgiving 
For all one heart has stored, 
Looking and Bring. 
—Rev. William H. Woods. 
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ahead of me, and sells his for $1.45. I drive around 
him and offer my potatoes at $1.40. He then drives 
in front of me and gets some business at $1.35. 
Two or three men from other sections then arrive 
on the market, and soon the market is glutted and 
potatoes don’t move at all. We stand around all 
day with our teams. About nightfall some man 
comes out and says, ‘Well, you don’t want to haul 
your potatoes back home again, and to help you out, 
I will give you 50 cents a bushel for the load. I 
have got more than I need, but I’ll take them off 
your hands.’” 
That is a true and vivid picture of the ruinous chaos 
in which farmers now find their marketing methads. 
In an organized world, the farmer is unorganized, 
In a world governed by system, he has no system. As 
Sir Horace Plunkett, the great Irish leader of rural 
coéperation, said in London only last month :— 


“The business of farming as distinct from the in- 
dustry < vate is ns state of 9 The ma- 
jority of farmers in this country buy craryenee 
they require in their industry at retail prices, sell 
everything they produce at wholesale prices, and 
borrow money on terms wholly unsuitable to the 
agricultural industry. The great mistake that farm- 
ers make is that they have not learned the meaning 
of ‘modern conditions of combination. They are 
oer struggling against highly organized con- 

itions.” ' 


The Need for Community Leadership 


ONE of these problems are going to be solved 

right away. Those of us who are older will not 

live to see their final solution; perhaps even the 
younger ones will not. But all of us can help hasten 
the coming of the better day. 

The great need of rural America is for community 
leadership. We need men and women who will not be 
satisfied merely to help produce so much corn or cotton 
or tobacco and die. A mule can do that. But a mule 
can do nothing to better human relations, to improve 
community life, or to raise the standards and ideals 
of our farm population. That is a task for us: a task 
for men and women into whom Ged himself has im- 
planted a desire to make our existence count for some- 
thing—count for something in hastening the coming of 
a Heavenly Kingdom among the sons of men. 

And we cannot serve this high ideal merely by work- 
ing alone. We must work with others and win for our- 
selves the comfort that comes only through fellowship 
with others who share our vision of a nobler rural 
civilization. Through farmers’ business organizations, 
through farmers’ social organizations, through codper- 
ative buying, through codperative selling, through 
every agency that brings farm folks together in any 
spirit of teamwork, we must help men look eastward 
for the first gleams of a better day and with them work 
unwearied for its coming. 
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A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 


J 
HERE is still time to make plans for having the 
whole family enjoy fellowship with friends, kins- 
folk, or neighbors at your own home or some- 

body else’s home on Thanksgiving or Thanksgiving night, 








THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Let’s Not Forget the Bulbs 


ULB planting time is still with us and just as a 
reminder we reprint this item from the Nebraska 
Extension Service :— 

“Bulbs to plant now include tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissus, jonquils, crocuses, scillas, and lilies. They 
may be planted in formal beds, in borders near the 
house, or in the perennial shrub border. For formal 
beds and working out geometrical designs, tulips and 
hyacinths are especially valuable. We should plant 
varieties which bloom at the same time, are of the 
same height, and whose colors harmonize. Good 
contrasting colors should be used and so arranged 
4s to accentuate the adjoining colors. In the hardy 
border among the shrubs is the place for little ir- 
regular groups of narcissus, jonquils, lilies and cro- 
cus. Here they may be left year after year, to in- 
crease in number and each spring to bloom out in 
a great variety of colors.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
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EEP on hand three lines of reading material— — 
solid matter, romance, and poetry—if you a : 
_ get-to read.a paragraph, of each a day.—-Sel L 
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“What Is That Animal Worth? 


Five Important Factors to Be Considered When Buying Purebred Livestock for Breeding Purposes 


¥ HE buying of purebred livestock 
4 for breeding purposes on the 


farm is not an easy task. There 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in describing a $100 animal offered 
sale paint a picture which could 
be filled by a $500 animal. 
knows a seller of horses who handles. 





are many important matters to be con- 





sidered and most of these demand tech- 
nical or expert 
knowledge. For 
instance, among 
the important 
matters to be con- 
sidered are :— 

1. The individ- 
ual type and qual- 
ity of the animal. 

- Has the animal 

TAIT BUTLER that is being ex- 
amined for pur- 

chase the type or. form best rep- 
resentative of the breed and is it of 


2. Does the pedigree show ancestors 
of good quality and popular strains? 

3. Is the animal sound or in good 
health and free from certain diseases 
which an animal may have without 
showing it to the ordinary observer? 

4. The animal is being bought to 
breed from and the question arises, 

' “Are its pedigree, type, and quality such 
as to indicate that this particular ani- 
mal will prove a good breeder, or breed 
at all, or, if a female, are the indica- 
tions that she will produce sufficient 
milk to raise or feed her young well?” 

5.. What is of really less importance 








AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: 


ERHAPS one of the greatest troubles with all of us is that we lack vision 
We do not realize what a beautiful thing we might make of 


and ideals. 
Sometimes perhaps the thought 


our lives and our farms and our homes. 
has come to us, but we do not trust it; we do not set out to follow the gleam. 
In an article in the Breeder's Gazette in 1915, Joseph E. Wing gave all of us 
high counsel when he wrote :— 


With every soul there are days 
when the flood of life runs high. 
There are days when one has high 
courage; when he feels strength to do 


JOSEPH E. WING 


Get clear in your mind on such a day 
the whole vision; see then the way to 
accomplishment of your desires; set 
out resolutely and at once on the 


(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” will be “Pumpkin Pie” by Joseph E. Wing.) 


way. 
life cannot last. 


any task; when 
his day dreams 
lead him to look 
afar, and his vis- 
ion is keen enough 
to reach to the 
highest peaks, 
Trust. those days. 
They are the 
right ones on 
which to set out 
to seek fortune. best worth while. 

counsel of its fears; 


“TRUST YOUR VISION” 


That high flood-tide’ in your 
Next day, as you go 
about your work, the way may seem 
long and hard; you may half repent 
that you have set yourself to travel it, 
yet be sure that the vision that came to 
you when your courage ran high and 
your sight was keen was the truest 
one—the one best worth pursuing. 
The vision is the thing. We do not 
go beyond it, maybe do not reach it, 
yet it is worth the struggle. 
have all sorts of schemes for your 
life, your farm, and your children; 
the noblest of them are possible and 
One soul takes 
it gets not far; 
another. takes departure on the life 
journey on the day when the flood- 
tide of life runs high; and it achieves. 


frequently dissatisfied, because he aj. 
ways over-describes what he offers for | 
sale. 


Sellers should always avoid paint 
a picture of too good or too per fealt 
an animal offered for sale by mail and 
buyers should not expect a high-class, 
purebred animal for the price of a —_ 
animal or a grade. 


Editor’s Note.—“How to Buy a 
Horse” is the subject for our next im. 
portant livestock discussion. 


READER asks: 

er to fatten hogs on, corn at $ha 

bushel (about $1.79 a hundred) 
or wheat shorts at $2.40 per hundred. 
weight?” 

Neither corn nor wheat shorts alone 
is suitable for fattening hogs, but corm 
at $1 a bushel is cheaper than wheat 
shorts at $2.40 a hundred pounds. 
corn at $1 a bushel, or $35.75 a 


You 


a ton or $2 per 100 pounds. 














but what is generally made the most im- 
portant consideration, what is the price? 
Type and Quality—In the development of pure- 
bred livestock special breeds and types have been de- 
veloped for special purposes. For instance, there are 
in cattle the beef and the dairy types and in hogs the 
bacon and the lard types. There are also breed types, 
and since good breéding stock must transmit: to their 
young the desirable type of the breed and the special 
purpose or work the animal is to perform, it is impor- 
tant that the animal purchased be of the accepted type 
of the breed. It is also important that the animal be of 
good “quality,” for quality is the most important factor 
in determining sale prices. If dairy cattle, for instance, 
are the individuals of the dairy type and dothey have the 
evidence of being good producers? The writer has never 
seen a dairy cow that was a large producer that did not 
have a well developed, large mammary system, a good 
large udder, etc. Nor has he ever known a cow that 
developed into a large producer that as a dry heifer 
did not have a good “show for an udder”—plenty of 
loose skin and some bag. . 
Pedigree or Breeding.—It may be true that fad- 
dists have boomed and stressed unduly the importance 
of families and strains in purebred livestock and it 
may also be true that popular families or breeding is 
not always worth the fancy prices placed upon them, 
but no one should get the idea that pedigree is not im- 
It is frequently said that the pedigree is not 


~ important in a male to be bred to grades or scrubs, but 


no gteater mistake could be made. 

The pedigree merely states the sire and dam and 
grandsires and granddams, but if the animal being pur- 
chased is to transmit high quality and large production 
to its young, then there must be high quality and large 
production in its ancestors and the more and better rec- 
ords of high quality and large production among its 
ancestors, the more likely this individual is to produce 


_ young of high quality and large production. That is all 


a there is in pedigree, but that is a whole lot. 


Health or Soundness.— The question of health 
and soundness is of the utmost importance. Defects 


_ which do not interfere with the usefulness of an animal 
| are not very important, but good health or freedom 
_ from disease is of the greatest importance. 


In buying purebred livestock, especially cattle, free- 


' dom from tuberculosis, abortion, and other diseases is of 


| $0 great importance that too much care cannot be exer- 


_ for detecti g latent abortion. 


Fortunately, the 


ised in purchasing such animals. 
: testing of cattle for the eradication of tuberculosis 
» has progressed to such an extent and there are now a 
; _ Sufficient number of tuberculosis-free accredited herds 
' in all breeds that no one need buy <a from an ac- 
credited ‘herd. 


now being used that are es fairly reliable 
These tests are not as 
_ accurate im detecting abortion as is the tuberculin test 
in detecting tuberculosis, but they are accurate enough 
“to justify their use, for abortion is now about the most 


Tests 


serious disease that is likely to affect the breeding herd. 

Breeding or Reproduction.— Purebred animals 
sold for breeding purposes will usually breed or re- 
produce but some of them will not, and there is no 
more troublesome and disappointing thing that can 
happen to the purchaser of breeding stock than to get 
hold of animals that will not breed. 


The good, reliable breeders, when they sell a pure- 
bred animal to be used for breeding purposes will 
always make good the losses actually suffered by the 
purchaser when one of their animals fails to breed, 
‘but the loss of time and the expected young is always 
discouraging and causes great disappointment. On the 


other hand, it is not always easy to prove that the failure ‘ 


of the purchased animal to breed Was not due to care- 
lessness or bad management on the part of the purchaser. 

These troubles and the fact that they cannot be fore- 
seen merely stress the importance of buying from well 
known, honorable breeders who advertise their stock 
and must in their own interest “make good” and de- 
liver a sure breeder when a sure breeder is sold. When 
a purebred animal is bought for breeding purposes and 
for a price which entitles the purchaser to a breeder, 
the assumption is that he must get a breeder. 


Price —It costs more to produce pureBred breed- 
ing animals than to produce grades for meat or milk. 
And the difference in the original cost of the breeding 
stock or foundation herd is not the only additional cost. 
It. requires a greater intelligence and care and better 
feeding and management. If this be true, there is sure 
to be a loss on the culls or those which fail to breed, 
and these losses must be added to the prices of the 
animals sold for breeding purposes. The purebred 
breeder must advertise and has much greater sales costs. 
He must keep and feed the animals until sold. He can- 
not market them just any time he wishes to do so, 
like the producers of beef cattle or fat hogs. Too many 
purchasers of purebred livestock are unwilling to pay 
the extra price necessary to get purebred breeding 
stock of good quality. Of course, there is no excuse 
for the average man paying the extremely high prices 
for which purebred animals are sometimes sold, but on 
the other hand, he can afford and should be willing to 
pay the prices which it costs to produce high-class 
breeding stock. Even for breeding to grades, a first- 
class breeding boar may easily be worth $100 or even 
$200, and a good breeding bull may easily be better 
worth $300 or even $500 than a grade or inferior pure- 
bred is worth beef prices. 


Buying by Mail.—It is always more satisfactory 
both to the seller and the buyer for the latter to see the 
animal before it is purchased. But this is often not 
practicable and then the difficulties of purchasing are 
increased many fold. 

Some buyers want a $300 animal for $100, or a $100 
animal for $50, and. on the..other hand, some sellers 


fish meal, and cottonseed meal. We suggest a mixture 


FEED FOR FATTENING HOGS. 
“Which is cheap. 


With | 
wheat shorts should not cost over ry 


If corn is used, some rich proteia 
feed should be added, like tankage or 7) 


The wii 


good stock and usually gives an animal § 
worth the money, but his buyers are — 


It seems he just can’t keep from ~ 


painting a picture of a $1, 000 horse in 
describing one that he is offering for” 
50. * 


of 15 parts corn, 2 of cottonseed meal and 1 of tank” 


age, by weight. If the pigs are under 100 pounds in 
weight, we suggest that they be fed what ear or shelled 


corn they will eat up cleam twice a day and for every” 
10 pounds of corn consumed they get one pound each” 
If the hogs weigh 149 MS 


of wheat shorts and tankage. 
pounds or more, then we suggest that the corn be 


ground, if it can be done cheaply, and the two pounds ~ 
of cottonseed meal and one pound of tankage be mixed wa 


with 15 pounds of the ground corn. 


Let's Fight Cholera Before the Hogs Get It 


UTBREAKS of hog cholera always, of course, 
come from a cause,” 
‘state veterinarian for North Carolina. “This 
cause more often than otherwise is bringing infected ~ 
animals into a neighborhood. A great deal can be done 


to prevent such outbreaks by stopping the movement ~ 


a 


of diseased hogs and by practicing thorough sanitation. 


The public has been taught to depend too much on © 


vaccination for protection. This saves many hogs but 
does not eradicate the disease. 


effect on the hogs that are not vaccinated.” 


Better Bulls Mean More Profitable Cows 


N DEVELOPING the dairy business we need to) | 


give careful thought to the quality cows we keep. 
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says Dr. William Moore, * 
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One cow that produces 600 gallons of milk per year : 
may be worth as much as half a dozen that produce ~ 


only 365 gallons. Read below what County Agent 
Haltom, of Gibson County, Tennessee, finds the cows 
saying about this matter. It is a good dairy lesson. 


My owner cannot get 





to' $25.00 more than heifers of just pase | peal aeanal 








fe ER the association bulls are eg 
$355.00 to $50.00 each at six months of age eo gio.00, 
orsey, 


Ite a daughter of the graie cow 
above and one of the fine Jersey 
Bulls ef the Gibson County Buly 
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How Big Is an Acre of Land? 


ONCE. asked an old gardener 
how much land he had and he 
said with pride that he had one 
acge; and he added, “It is a won- 
derful acre; it reaches to the center 
of the earth in one direction and it 
takes in the stars in the other.” 
This man’s farm included not only 
the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, but it contained the en- 
tire rainbow. 
The size of an acre of land varies 
directly with the size of the man 
who manages it. The larger the 
man, the larger the acre. I do not 
know that anyone has yet deter- 
mined how large an acre of land 
really is; but judging from the 
size of a plant that a woman grows 
in a potful of soil, it must exceed 
all calculations that have yet been 
made. A man is not the 
best farmer until his acre grows 
larger every year, in produce or in 
serenity or in both.—Dr. Liberty H. 
Bailey in “The Harvest.” 
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AGENTS MUST ACCOUNT ON 

















BASIS OF SALES 


RODUCE agents in all instances 
should account to shippers on the 
basis of prices actually réceived in good 
faith from third persons, declares the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, in 
response to inquiries regarding this par- 
ticular accounting feature under the Pro- 
duce Agency Act. The bureau bases its 
| position on tlie fact that the Supreme 
’ Court of the United States, as well as 
the state courts, have held that an agent 
to sell cannot sell to himself. 

The point has been raised as to whether 
' an agent who is making sales on track, 
charging therefor a commission of say, 7 
per cent, and who takes part of the con- 
| \ftents of the car to his own store for sale, 
ag must account on the basis of the price -re- 
fon ceived through the store, or, may account 
on the basis of the price received on 
track, Obviously, under the policy out- 
oa lined above, the bureau says, the agent 
7) must make his returns on the basis of 
the price received for sales through the 
M4 store for the portion so sold, while re- 
turning on the basis of track price for 
the portion actually sold on track. 

The bureau points out that this does 
not compel produce commission merchants 
to handle produce through their stores at 
7 per cent, or whatever the track sales 
commission may be, but that such mer- 

















a chants are entitled to the commission that 

: isusual and proper for sales made through 
the store. 
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2 HOW TO GET YOUR RENEWAL 

FREE | 

J 








- YOU like The Progressive Farmer, 

we hope you will interest yourself in 
getting others to read it. We offer lib- 
eral premiums to club workers and will 

be glad to make you a regular agent. Or 

if you do not care to work for a number 

f subscriptions, why not at least get 
enough to get your own renewal free? 

» For each $1 in subscriptions for other 
People that you send us, we will renew 








your own subscription a year free. That 
18 to ‘say, send us $1 -in subscriptions 
for other people and you get your own 
renewal one year free; for $2 in sub- 
Scriptions you get your renewal two 
Years free, etc., etc. 

‘ Why not renew your owy subscription 
| ™ this way and at the same time do one 
| © more neighbors a good turn by get- 
them as Progressive Farmer read- 
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DE Soto Srx 


PRODUCT of CHRYSLER 















dies 
sod Wall 


Multum pro parvo 


New Mechanical 
Excellences for a 
Popular-Priced Six 


7 g 7 


New Chrysler-designed “‘Silver- 
Dome”’ high-compression en- 
gine, using any grade gasoline. 


New-type rubber insulation 
of engine to wipe out the last 
vestige of torque and vibration. 


New-type iso-therm-invar- 
strut pistons with piston rings 
of new tongue and groove con- 
struction. 


New-type 4-wheel hydraulic 
internal-expanding brakes, 
with squeakless moulded 
brake lining. 


New riding qualities, long re- 
silient springs and hydraulic 
shock absorbers front and rear. 


Ride in the New De Soto Six 
and acquaint yourself with 
the new degree of quality and 
the new kind of performance 
which Chrysler has engineered 
into this leading popular- 
priced Six. 





Such Value 


could come from no 
other source .. . 





De Soto Six—product of 
Chrysler engineering and 
manufacturing genius— 
gives so much more beauty, 
quality and performance 
ability for so little cost— 
that its greater value in the 
field of low priced sixes has 
been instantly recognized 
and generously rewarded. 


Seven Models 





- and up, at the factory 





DE SOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 


* 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 


Detroit, Michigan 
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RESULTS OF STATE-WIDE | 
GRAIN JUDGING CONTEST | 








ACH year, at the Georgia State Ex- 

position at Macon,,;the vocational 
boys hold a state-wide plant and grain 
judging contest. This year 120 boys, rep- 
resenting 40 schools, 
took part in the con- 
test which was con- 
ducted at °Macon, 
Ga., on October 20. 

First honors for 
the team of three 
boys which  repre- 
sented the schools in 
the contest went to 
the Commerce High 
School, where C. L. 
Veatch is in charge of the department of 
vocational agriculture. Second place was 
won by the Madison County High School 
at Danielsville. The third team came 
from the Sixth District A. and M. 
School at Barnesville. The next five 
schools in the order of their rank were 
as follows: Okapilco Consolidated, Col- 
quitt County, fourth; Winterville High, 
Clarke County, fifth; Lanier High for 
Boys, Macon, sixth; Waynesboro High, 
seventh; and Graves Consolidated, eighth. 

A banner and a silver loving cup will 
be presented to the winning teams, the 
banner by the fair association and the 
cup by T. W. Woods & Sons, Seedsmen, 
Richmond, Va. 

Cash prizes were given to the 10 high 
boys by the Georgia State Exposition. 
The winners of the prizes were: Hershel 
Simmons, Winterville, first, $20; Francis 
Minish, Commerce, second, $15; Hollis 
Hix, Commerce, third, $12.50; George 
Fowler, Danielsville, fourth, $10; Ran- 
dall Ramsey, Barnesville, fifth, $7.50; 
Robert Fuller, Waynesboro, sixth, $5; 
Felton Varner, Commerce, seventh, $5; 
Coyce Huguley, Barnesville, eighth, $5; 
B. F. Hollinsworth, ninth, Macon, $5; 
and James Griffeth, Danielsville, 10th, $5. 

This contest consisted in the judging of 
cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and rye and in 
the identification of all the grass and 
legume plants that are of economic im- 
portance in Georgia. 

In the identification part of the contest 
a large number of seeds and plants were 
placed on a table. Each of the plates and 
pots was given a number. The boys were 
given sheets of paper on which the names 
of all the seeds and plants appeared. The 
object of the contest was to identify each, 
say, for example, the various kinds of 
vetches, by writing the proper number 
after each name on the sheet. 

This grain and seed contest was started 
five years ago by the Georgia State Ex- 
position in codperation with the voca- 
tional high schools of the state. Each 
year ‘the number of schools entering has 
increased, until now it is one of the larg- 
est agricultural contests held in the state. 

L. M! Sheffer, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural \education, acted as superintend- 
ent ofthe contest in Macon. Arrange- 
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ments for the contest were made by the 
following vocational teachers: R. L. 
Johnson, Lumpkin; J. B. Pullen, Cald- 
well; D. G. Allison, Chamblee; and J. H. 
Sims, Warwick. 





| VOCATIONAL BOY SUCCEEDS | 
___ WITH SHEEP AND HOGS | 





AST year W. P. Sloan, Jr., became 

interested in sheep while attending 
the vocational agricultural classes at the 
Funston Consolidated School, Colquitt 
County, Georgia. After securing the 
permission of his father, he bought 22 
native ewes for $110 and a Hampshire 
ram for $20. 

Native ewes were bought because they 
were already adapted to the climate of 
South Georgia and were to some extent 
immune to the internal parasites that 
make sheep raising in the South hazard- 
ous. They are being bred to a fine 
Hampshire ram to improve the flock. 
This past breeding season Billie exchang- 
ed his ram for a high-grade one of an- 
other flock in order not to inbreed too 
close. 

Billie is enthusiastic over the sheep 
business and expects to increase his flock 
to 100 head. This spring eight ewe and 
six ram lambs were dropped. All have 
been raised, making a total of 30 ewes 
and 7 rams in the flock. He values them 
at $200. 

In the spring $19 worth of wool was 
clipped and the six rams will be sold this 
fall at from $8 to $10 each. The expense 
of feeding and labor has been very little. 
Billie’s father has a good-sized farm, a 
considerable part of which is given to 
native grasses for pasture. During the 
summer the sheep are confined to this 
pasture which is their only feed except 
a little corn. During the fall they graze 
the fields of corn and velvet beans with 
the hogs. The winter grazing is supple- 
mented with an acre or two of oats and 
a little hay and corn is fed. 

Billie is also in the hog business. He 
grew into this. He began four years 
ago with a Duroc gilt for which he paid 
$15. From this meager beginning he 
has increased his herd to 5 sows, 1 boar, 
and 35 shoats, all of which are included 
in his agricultural project. 

Each year he has selected the best 
breeding stuff and sold the rest to the 
packers. At present Willie values his 
sows and boar at $175, and he expects to 
sell 30 No. 1 porkers from his young 
stock this fall. 

As the sheep get most of their feed 
from grazing, so do the hogs. In the late 
summer, fall, and winter, the pasture is 
supplemented by peanuts, corn, and velvet 
beans. Shorts and tankage are fed as 
required: 

Billie also grows corn. This year he 
has an acre of Whatley’s Prolific which 


will yield 65 or 70 bushels. Planted on 
good ground, this corn was liberally fer- 
tilized and well cared for. It was fer- 
tilized with a liberal application of barn- 
yard manure, 400 pounds of a 9-2-3, and 
a side application of 150 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda. 

Biltie and his father are partners in the 
farming business. Mr. Sloan is one of 
the best and most progressive farmers 
in this section. He follows a balanced 
system of farming. As a member of the 
school board and a patron of the school, 
he believes in the teaching of agricul- 
ture. His broad, practical experience has 
been a great help to his son in the good 
start toward financial independence which 
he has already made. 

DONALD L. BRANYON. 


| FUTURE FARMERS OF GEOR- | 
| GIA ORGANIZE 


HE vocational boys of Georgia are 

organizing local chapters of the Fu- 
ture Farmers organization which was 
started in Virginia as the F. F. V. several 
years ago. The Winterville High School 
was the first in the state to be granted a 
charter by W. W. Reitz, state secretary. 
The following week a chapter was or- 
ganized at Statham under the direction 
of A. P. Lewis. Other applications for 
charters are being received each week. 

The constitution and by-laws of the 
Future Farmers of Georgia set forth the 
following purposes of the organization :— 

1. To promote a sound agricultural industry 
for the state of Georgia. 

2. To create more interest in the applica- 
tion of intelligence and business principles in 
farming. 

3. To promote thrift. 

4. To provide recreation and fraternal re- 
lationship for vocational students. 

5. To encourage codperative buying and 
selling and afford a medium through which 
this activity can be carried on. 

6. To establish the confidence of the farm 
boy in himself and his work. © 
, 7. To create and nurture a love of country 
ife. 

8. To promote scholarship. 

9. To promote rural leadership. 

10. To promote a better school and com- 
munity spirit. 

11. To promote community 
projects. 

Only vocational boys will be eligible to 
membership. There will be three degrees. 
The first will be Green Hand; the second, 
Junior Farmer; and the third, Georgia 
Planter. The boys will pass from Green 
Hands to the higher degrees as they 
progress in the objectives of the organi- 
zation. 

There will be ari unlimited number of 
activities which the boys will promote. 
Among these are: thrift banks, commu- 
nity projects, public debates on agricul- 
tural subjects, vacation tours and en- 
campments, and all sorts of social and 
educational activities; 








‘improvement 


This meeting will be the annual convention of the Future Farmers of Georgia, . 
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Such a Future Farmer organization 
now exists in most of the Souther) 
States. Many have recently been formed 
in the Northern States. At Kansas * 
Missouri, this month, in connection oe 
the vocational judging contest at the 
Royal Live Stock Show a nation-wide” 
organization called the Future Farmer” 
of America will be formed. This organi.” 
zation will be formed by an affiliation 
of the state societies. 








































EVENING CLASSES FOR EV. 
COMMUNITY : 


HE state boards in charge of voce © 

tional education in Alabama, Florida” 
and Georgia, are all interested in helping 
in any way possible in the development 
of evening classes for men and women, 

























Every teacher of vocational agricik” 
ture is expected to conduct one or more ™ 
evening classes as a regular part of his 
program of work. These classes will | 
deal with any problems of interest to the 
farmers of the community. 


Teachers of home economics will either 
teach an evening class for the mothers, of 
will arrange to secure such a teacher, For” 
example, in the state of Florida, Mr” 
Edith M. Holmes has just been employed — 
by the Florida State Board for Voce” 
tional Education as an itinerant evening 
class teacher. Mrs. Holmes will go inte 
any community of the state. In her 
work she will emphasize child care ant 
training. 


In Georgia, Miss Dora Mollenhoff has 7 
been employed to teach evening classes 
She will go to any community in thé 
state, so far as her schedule will permit 
Any community interested in having such” 
classes might be able to secure the ser 
vices of Miss Mollenhoff by writing at 
once to Miss Epsie Campbell, state supef- 
visor of home economics éducation, Ath 
ens, Georgia. 








LIVESTOCK JUDGING, SOUTH) 
WEST GEORGIA FAIR | 


HE vocational boys from Hahifé 

High School won first honors in thé 
livestock judging contest at the South 
west Georgia Fair at~ Moultrie. The 
team from the Hopeful - Consoli 
School was second and the boys from) 
Graves third. Thirteen teams were eo 
tered in the contest. 


Individual prizes to the:high boys wel 
awarded as follows: Eugene Webb, Hay 
hira, first; Tom Watson; Burroughs, 
apilco, second ; Paul | Hayes, Hopefh 
third; Earnest Lee, Graves Consolidate 
fourth; and Woodrow Darley, Hope 
fifth. ° 


The highest award for the best carloat) 
of hogs shown at the fair was given @ 
the Sale City High ‘School where 
Turk is in charge of the department 
vocational agriculture. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Great Texts of Great People 
ACRED among my possessions is my 
grandmother’s Bible. Some parts of 
jt are as good as new, while others are 
worn and yellow with much handling. 
The fourteenth 
chapter of John is 
tattered with use, as 
is the twenty-third 
psalm. Looking at 
this Bible, I seem to 
be looking into the 
face of my grand- 
mother’s Friend. 
: We all have our 
yw. HoLLaNp © favorite authors, 
books, poems, hymns 

and people. They answer our deepest 
needs, and so we love them. 


17m 

I have been interested in the texts of 
great men. Here are some of them. 
Francis Xavier was one of the hardiest 
missiouaries of all time. His text was, 
™ “But what shall it. profit a man if he 
, "HS shall gain the whole world and lose his 








t the own soul?” Mark 8:36. 

= ' Old John Knox fed the iron of his soul 

cal with this verse, “And this is life eternal, 

iation. that they should know thee, the only true 
God.” John 17:3. 


Martin Luther kept his soul active 
with his favorite text, “The just shall 
_ live by faith.”” Romans 1:17. 

Francis of Assisi, founder of the Fran- 
Ciscans, turned most often to, “But God 


voca Mm forbid that I should glory, save in the 
orida, ' ross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Gala- 
elping tians 6 :14. 

pment No man of modern times has bewitch- 
121, ed the imaginations of men more. than 
ricule David Livingstone. In darkest Africa he 
more traveled and died, but ever, like a cameo 
f his cut in his heart, were the words, “Lo I 
will | am with you even unto the end of the 
‘o the world.” Matthew 28 :20. 

It is certain that‘no American ever 
either’: got along with the Indians better than 
rs,0¢ Mid William Penn, the Quaker. His fav- 
, For orite verse was, “This is the victory that 
Mrs. overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
loyed I John 5:14. 

Voce of 

a Favorite friends and authors are like 
> into r 

o rocks to which we moor our souls. They 
a are like a hope of heaven in a field of 
‘ graves. 


You have your favorite verses. . Mine 





t has is, “Be not afraid.” I think that puts 

asset | strength into me more quickly than any- 

1 the : 

al thing I know. 

“such What are your favorite texts? Really, 

eZ I would like to know, and would appre- 

ng at tiate hearing from my readers. I have a 

uper- large collection of personal texts of many 

Ath people, and I would like to read yours. 

AUNT HET | 

By R. QUILLEN— Senrright. 1098, by | 











“People feel sorry for old Job, but if 
he was like other sick men, his wife is 
4 the one that needed pity.” 

4 “Wren Pa gets sick I decide never to 
= %¢ cross with him no more, but it’s hard 















RADIO 








Battery Type AC Electric 


BANDBOX GEMBOX 
855 ‘05 


Replace your old radio with one of the NEW Crosley sets. Enjoy the best in radio with the best 
of radios. The success of Crosley is the talk of the radio world. Listen to Crosley radio and you 
will understand. Crosley gives you every new, worthwhile development in radio reception at 
almost unbelievable prices. 

Whether you choose a battery type or AC receiver, you get— 


" Neutrodyne Circuit . .. Brings in distant stations strong. 

(2) Power Speaker Operation . . . For dynamic type of speaker. 

(3) Shielding . . . Permits real selective tuning. 

(4) Illuminated Dial... No more annoyance in dimly lit corners. 

(5) Volume Control... Cuts reception down to a whisper. 

(6) Full Power... In AC sets without danger of blowing power plant. 


These features incorporated in the world’s lowest priced receivers, insure reception never before 
thought possible. Listen to the sweet tone, the rich reproduction of Crosley receivers! Compare 
a Crosley with any other set! You be the judge! Learn for yourself what real radio reception 
can be! If you cannot locate the nearest dealer write for his name and address, Dept. 138. 





THE CROSLEY 


RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prices are quoted 
without tubes. 
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"YOURE THERE V “DA CROSLEY.” 








5 Tube BANDBOX, Jr. $35 
Dry Cell Operated 
For places where electric current is 
recharging 


8 Tube SHOWBOX $80 

AC Electric 
Genuine Neutrodyne circuit, with all 
modern features. The last audio 
stage utilizes two 171 tubes in the 
famous “push-pull” hookup which 
An improved magnetic type speaker produces Eeasanee volume without 
—delivers rich sweet tones. distortion. 








The MEADOWS bs - 


edal, Stone The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
“GRIST MI Bure the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 
Git: eaten * ILL cai If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 
r is a rom fin le i i 
ott po toe pp hs for food. Used glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 


all over the world. Made in five can be had from most any breeder. 
sizes, completely equipped. ~ 
Write for circular. a ~~ 
MEADOWS MILL CO., INC. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 











ms A ‘|Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable @™ 








remember about it after he gets well.” 














WA TE R W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 


LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

A Davis Cypress Tank will gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

BD pid Lt peering 28 ey days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 


purpose. Costs lees and lasts exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
longer than tanks of other fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
material. Write for our free trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 


does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
1 Laure St., Palatka, Fia. 





















Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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E little you save through buying cheaper 

feed may cost you loads of money when you 

figure the danger to which you expose your herd 

with feeds that are made to sell cheap—rather 
than maintain health and milk condition. 


Feed doesn’t have to be rotten before it produces 
ill effects in your herd. Ingredients not good 
enough for quality feed escape detection when 
mixed in feed that’s “just as good only cheaper” 
—until poor condition and disease reap their 
toll in your herd and your profits. 


Cheap Feeds Cause Trouble 
Constipation, indigestion, inflamed udders or 
off-feed conditions are caused by improper feeds 
or by feeds carelessly mixed or made from off- 
grade ingredients. 


Don’t save pennies on a sack of feed and lose 
dollars through off-condition and — milking 
cows. Feed Larro— play safe—make every cow 
produce at her very best. ° 


Thousands of dairymen—some who feed timothy 
and others who feed clover and still others who 
feed alfalfa, have found that Larro is the ration 
which keeps their cows in the best of health, in 
the pink of milking condition, and therefore 
leaves more money after feed bills are paid than 
any other ration. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


eh a 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS * HOGS *» POULTRY 















| For 16 Years A Builder Of Health And Gre Dai 
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Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Rrogressive Farmer. 


— YOU CAN 


7 vee ith =. 


With Northeast 


Bier: boys of Franklin County won 74 
ribbons and $688 at the Southeastern 
Fair this fall and showed their prize stock 
at the first county fair held in Franklin 
County, November 
5-10. County Agent 
Davis says this is the 
greatest amount of 
money ever won by 
the club boys of that 
county. He also says 
1,000 acres of land 
has been seeded to 
vetch already this 
fall in that county. 
Farmers who seeded 
a couple of acres last 





T. L. ASBURY 
year are putting in 20 acres this fall. The 
cotton crop is turning out fine and some 
large yields are expected in the contest 


areas. 
II 

Hancock County.—The educational 
feature of county fairs has been stressed 
more than usual this fall by all agents 
and the “County Agent Booth” of Truitt’s 
at the Hancock Fair was particularly in- 
teresting. In the back of this exhibit was 
a set of steps leading to the goal “Profit- 
able , Production.” Upon each step was 
printed a practice necessary to attain 
profit in production. From this step a 
ribbon led to the bottom of the exhibit 
where that particular practice was illus- 
trated in detail upon a model farm out- 
lay. Around the walls of the exhibit were 
posters carrying records of the progress 
made in the different enterprises upon 
which the county agent had been working, 
especially dairy, poultry, and swine enter- 
prises. Truitt also used animal cut-outs 
to illustrate the progress. In the 4-H ex- 
hibit, 48 beautiful stalks of cotton, 50 
ten-ear corn exhibits, and 50 pens of poul- 
try, made up the best show the boys and 
girls of that county ever put on. 

Ill 


Stephens County.—There will be a 
number of club boys with two bales of 
cotton from one acre at the club fair in 
Toccoa on November 16, says County 
Agent Bryant. The business men of that 
town are putting on a big feed for the 
boys that day and the cotton will be auc- 
tioned to the highest bidder for these pro- 
gressive young farmers. Two five-acre 
corn contestants have reported 100 bush- 
els to the acre. 

IV 


Taliaferro County.— Whitmire re- 
ports ten acres seeded to alfalfa in Octo- 
ber. 

Vv 


Walton County.—Shores carried five 
club calves to the Southeastern Fair and 
won $34 for their owners. The boys show- 
ed the calves in the ring. The educational 
exhibits at the county fair consisted of a 
display of a stalk of cotton from each of 
the 16 contestants in the five-acre con- 
test, his name and location in the county ; 
a display of oats illustrating the time to 
seed; a seed selection demonstration of 
corn; a display to show the value of al- 
falfa hay and the acreage of same in 
county; a display of marketable potatoes 
in proper container, and a display illus- 
trating the growth of the dairy enterprise 
in Walton County. This extension exhibit 
attracted very favorable attention. 

The 16 cotton contestants have already 
picked more than a bale per acre from 
their areas and several will do much bet- 
ter. Eighty boys will finish their 4-H 
demonstrations this year in Walton 
County. 

Vi 


Morgan County. — Mr. Langley re- 
ports that 31 farmers seeded 150 acres of 
alfalfa in October. This added to the 300 
acres already seeded gives a considerable 
acreage in every community. The exhibi- 
tors at the Morgan County Fair went 
with Langley to the state fair in Macon 
to study the educational features of the 
exhibits there. They are planning to add 
more educational features to Morgan 
County Fair next year, particularly those 
illustrating the results of demonstrations 
conducted by the county and home demon- 
stration agents. 
vil 





Newton County.—Fifty-five farmers 
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Georgia Agents % 
Fairs, Harvesting, Soil Saving, Prominent in Reports 
By T. L. ASBURY, 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 





received checks this month from the cream 
station. Two of the Jersey cows on 
went over the 500-pound mark for butter. 
fat and one missed gold medal by a few 
pounds. Three hundred and three head 
were tested for tuberculosis this month 
The club. boys won $170 on their Jersey 
heifers at the dairy show. 


Vill 
Burke County.— The hurricane did 
great damage to the cotton crop in this 
county and seed rotted so badly that 
County Agent Stratford is offering free 
germination test for all seed farmers are 
expecting to carry over for planting pur. 
poses. 
1X 


Jackson County,— Agent seeded 15 
acres alfalfa, distributed ‘seed for 509 
acres to vetch, and placed two Jer 
heifers and one young bull in October, 
Have assisted poultrymen in worming and 
delousing pullets before putting in laying 
houses. 

x 


_Hart County.—Agent Westbrook hag 
assisted vocational agents in holding com. 
munity fairs and has completed plans for 


county poultry and Jersey show. The 


schedule calls for 4-H club judging con- 
test, butter making demonstrations, and 
poultry culling, feeding, and management 
lectures and demonstrations. 

Three thousand six hundred pounds of 
vetch and 2,100 pounds of Austrian 
peas were seeded in the county, 
Westbrook wrote four newspaper ar- 
ticles and sent four circulars to 
all farmers giving detailed instructions 
regarding seeding of these crops. He 
worked up an adjustment for a common 
fertilizer distributor to make it seed vetch 
properly and he demonstrated the use of 
this adjustment throughout the county, 
The soil building campaign was conducted 
with the close codperation of the yoca- 
tional teachers in the county. 


XI 


Habersham County.— The club fair 
was a decided success this year, the boys 
making good records and full reports, 
The pasture demonstration and the corn 
after vetch exhibit attracted favorable 
comment from farmers attending the clab 


fair. 
XH 


Putnam County. — County Agent 
Turner and Jim Stulbs, the owner of 
Putnam Nurseries, carried a creditable 
county exhibit to the fair in Macon and 
won fourth prize. 





| THE LATEST FACTS ON THE 
|  .1928 COTTON CROP 


1 ! 
Ae STATES cotton crop of 

14,133,000 bales is indicated in the 
November 1 report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. At the same 
time the Census Bureau reported that 
10,161,000 bales had been ginned to No- 
vember 1. 

The 1928 crop: estimated at 14,133,000 
bales compares with 12,995,000 bales in 
1927, and the record production of 17, 
977,000 bales two years ago. . Details of 
the report by states follow :— 

Production In Bales 





Indicat- (000° omitted) 
ed yield Ginnings Indicated Bales 
STATE per to 1928  ginned 

, acre : Nov. 1 crop 192 
Virginia ....... pow'7s1 21 43 ot 
North Carolina. 230 497 885 861 
South Carolina. 141 514 735 7» : 
Georgia ........ 125 783 995 1,100 
Florida ......... 92 18 18 7 
Missouri ....... 206 49 158 115 
Tennessee ...... 168 219 380 399 
Alabama ....... 142 817. 1,000 = 1,19 
Mississippi .... 180 1,098 1,390 1,398 
Louisiana ...... 172 587 66 HB 
a ee 140 3,886 5,150 4,382 
Oklahoma ...... 122 754 «1,180 «= 1,087 
Arkansas ...... 162 761 1,175 1,000 
New Mexico ... 319 33 72 
Arizona ........ 321 62 133 
California ...... 322 £2 149 
Other states .. 177 2 10 


United States .. 150.6 10,161 14,133 
Lower California | 269 Me 90 
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OU don’t have to take the 

old briar outdoors if you 
fill it with Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
tobacco. Wives like the fra- 
grance of Sir Walter—husbands 
say it’s the mildest, mellowest 
smoke that ever came out of the 
south. And the gold foil wrap- 
ping inside the tin keeps it 
fresh to the very last pipeful. Sir 
Walter can bring your pipe out 
of the woodshed into the parlor. 


“ LIMITED OFFER ‘i 
| (for the United States only) 


If your favorite tobacconist does 
not carry Sir Walter Raleigh, 
send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, 
we'll be delighted to send you 
_ without charge a full size tin 
_ of this milder pipe mixture. 


| Dept. Y, Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
L Corp., Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s milder 
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TH SERMONETTES 
: By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What Every Young Mother Should 
Know About Adenoids 


OCTORS, nurses, and those inter- 

ested in public health work have 
talked adenoids so much that mothers 
and fathers have attributed all nasal ob- 
structions to ade- 
noids. They are also 
under the impression 
that the adenoid is a 
growth not found in 
healthy children. As 
a matter of fact, all 
human beings have 
adenoids. They grow 
in the space just 
back of the nose. 

Adenoids grow 
during the first 10 years of life, and 
from then on, they shrink, until in the 
adult the adenoid tissue is usually small. 

Enlarged Adenoids and Their Symp- 
toms.—If the adenoids become en- 
larged, and they continue to grow, they 
soon block off the nose and the child 
snores when asleep and breathes through 
the mouth asleep or awake. One of the 
first symptoms of adenoids in the baby 
is “snuffles,” restlessness, poor appetite, 
bad digestion. All these are symptoms 
of enlarged adenoids. The child cannot 
breathe well, and often gasps for breath. 
Even convulsions have been known to be 
caused by enlarged adenoids. 

If the adenoid growth is large enough, 
it usually presses on the little tubes (Eu- 
stachian tubes) that run from the back 
of the nose to the ear. This pressure 
will produce deafness and often causes 
discharges from the ear. ‘School chil- 
dren that are backward and seemingly 
inattentive are often found to be deaf. 
The cause of this deafness has been fur- 
ther traced to enlarged adenoids. 

An operation, removing this enlarged 
growth has often restored the child to 
normalcy and a backward child has been 
transformed into a bright attentive child. 
Enlarged tonsils and enlarged adenoids 
usually go together. Neglect in remov- 
ing enlarged adenoids and tonsils will 
handicap a person through life, on ac- 
count of deafness and kindred disorders. 

Other Disorders.— Other disorders 
cause symptoms not unlike enlarged ade- 
noids and tonsils. The bony partition in 
the nose may .be twisted or there may 
be bony spurs in the nose, or there may 
be growths in the nose, called “polypi.” 
Ear trouble may be caused by some dis- 
ease like measles or scarlet fever. 

If your child has any of the symptoms 
I have described, do not be satisfied until 
you have consulted a good doctor. 

If the doctor, after a thorough exami- 
nation, tells you to have adenoids and 
tonsils removed, then it is up to you to 
have it done. 


| ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 
” 
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Next t’ separatin’ th’ 
t goats from th’ sheep, th’ 
hardest thing -is sepa- 
ratin’ peas from chopped 
carrots. 


Secretary Chase is t 
have his portrait on th’ 
new $10,000 bill, an’ th’ 
newspapers ought t’ 
print his picture so 
somebody besides auto 
manufacturers kin see 
what he looks like. 

Th’ Californy surgeon 
that whacked out his 
own appendix may be in 
ordinary circumstances. 

Th’ ole home town is 
th’ place they keep your 
number. 






























Radio’ Batteries 


ile construction is a patented Eveready 
feature. Only Eveready makes Layerbilt Bat- 
teries. 


Never was so much extra service 
bought for so few extra cents 


ROL LLLLEL ELE LEOIEE. 


OU are a “B” battery user. You 
are most probably interested in 
one of two popular sizes. - You 
use, in the majority of cases, either 
the heavy duty size or the medium 
size. If you use the heavy duty — 





This is the Medium Size 


but more active materials inside, and 
so you buy 25% longer life with your 
20 extra cents. Another great battery 
bargain! 

Both these Eveready Layerbilts are 
made of flat cells that fill all available 





batteries, which is the most 
cal thing to do, you can get the Heavy 
Duty Eveready No. 770, which con- 
tains cylindrical cells, for $4. BUT 
for only 25 cents more you can have 
the famous Eveready Layerbilt No. 
486, which is the same size, outside, 
but which contains more active ma- 
terials, and lasts 30% longer. For 
your extra quarter you get from a 
quarter to nearly a third more service. 

Never before did 25 cents buy so 
much battery service! 

If you use the medium size, you 
can buy the Eveready Medium Size 
“B” Battery No. 772 for $2.75. It’s 
a fine battery of its type—cylindrical 
cell, BUT, just add 20 cents to your 
price, and get the Eveready Layerbilt 
Medium Size “B” Battery No. 485. 
Same outside size as the older battery, 















This is the famous orig- 

inal Eveready Layerbilt 

“B” Battery No. 486. 

The longest lasting of 

all Evereadys. 47/16 

inches thick. 45 volts. 
$4.25. 








inside the battery case. 
construction avoids the useless waste 
spaces between the cells of the older, 
cylindrical cell type of battery, 
eliminates soldered connections be- 
tween cells. The truly modern “B” 
battery is the Eveready Layerbilt. 
These two batteries, exclusive with 
Eveready, are longer lasting and more 
economical, Look for the name Lay- 
erbilt on the label. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York UCC] San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night. East 
of the Rockies—9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations. 
On the Pacific Coast—8 P. M. Pacific Standard 
Time, through N. B.C. Pacific Coast network, 


SEE AND HEAR THE NEW EVEREADY RADIO SETS 
























































































































You Should Have Two 
BLACK DIAMOND Rasps on Your Farm 


You should keep Black Diamond 
Horse Rasps on hand for leveling 
the sole after the nippers have 
done their work, and for rasping 
the rim of the hoof that usually 


projects over the shoe after it has 


been nailed to the foot. 


For such jobs as shaping wooden handles 
you need a Black Diamond Wood Rasp. 
Hardware and supply dealers carry a 
complete line of these excellent tools. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
;/Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Owned and 
Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


NEVER FAILS 






















Because its leaven- 
ing strength al- 
ways has been and 
always will be the 
same. You employ 
the same amount 
every time, and se- 
cure the same de- 
lightful results ev- 
ery bakeday. Try 
Calumet and find 
out what a big help 
it is. 









DOUBLE 
ACTING 













LESS THAN 








PER BAKING 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


































Next Week 
ab the week, November 18-24, all 


1, Describe Paul’s first missionary jour- 
ney. Who accompanied him? Give an 
outline of Paul’s sermon at Antioch of 
Pisidia. How were Paul and Barnabas 
treated at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe? 
Trace the route of the first missionary 
journey. 


2. Describe Paul’s second missionary 
journey. What contention arose between 
Paul and Barnabas? Trace Paul from the 
time of his departure from Antioch until 
he heard the Macedonian call. Who ac- 
companied him? 

3. Trace Paul from the time he goes 
into Macedonia until the end of his second 
missionary journey. Where were Paul 
and Silas imprisoned, and how released 
and with what result? What cities of 
Macedonia and of Greece did they visit? 
At what city did Paul spend the longest 
time during his second missionary jour- 
ney? At what important city in Asia 
Minor did he stop last? 

4. Describe Paul’s third missionary jour- 
ney, beginning with Acts 18:23. Tell 
something of the work of Apollos. How 
long did Paul stay in Ephesus? Give an 


ee Caiit Retines Rae eae, 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 








= — 





Read Acts 13-28 
interested persons are asked to read 


Acts 13-28. The following interesting questions will be answered in this 
reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


account of the trouble with Demetrius, 

5. Trace the route of Paul’s third mig. 
sionary journey. Give an account of his 
farewell at Miletus to the elders of the 
church at Ephesus. 

6. Tell of Paul’s report of his work 
among the Gentiles to the elders at Jeru- 
salem. Describe the objection of the Jews 
to the Gentiles. Describe Paul’s arrest, 
Give an outline of Paul’s address to the 
people after his arrest. 

7. Describe Paul’s trial before the coun. 
cil. Give an account of the. conspiracy 
against Paul. 


8 Describe Paul’s trial before Felix, the 
accusation by Tertullus and Paul’s reply, 
How long was Paul in prison at Caesarea? 

9. Give an account of Paul’s trial be- 
fore Festus. Why was Paul brought be- 
fore Agrippa? Give an outline of Paul’s 
defense before Agrippa. 


10. Relate the experiences of Paul on 
his journey to Rome. Relate some of the 
miracles of healing accomplished through 
Paul. How long did he preach at Rome? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by. special arrangement.) 








TOTAL of 6,476 cows are now being 
tested in Alabama. They are owned 
by dairymen who are members of six 
testing associations. In herd improvement 
association work Alabama is the second 
state in the South, being exceeded only 
by Virginia, according to L. H. Stin- 
nett who is in charge of testing work in 
Alabama. 

The 6,476 cows: on test in the state are 
in three types of association. Of this 
number 4,260 are tested every 60 days, 
2,067 are tested every 30 days, and 149 
are in the register of merit, test. 

The six associations are the Jefferson 
County Association, Coosa Valley Asso- 
ciation, Montgomery County Association, 
Black Belt Association, Clover Belt As- 
sociation, and Modified Testing Associa- 
tion. 

Dairymen who are members of these 
associations are learning many practical 
facts about dairying. They are discover- 
ing unprofitable cows .and getting rid of 
them; tlrey are discovering better plans 
in feeding and managing which enable 
them to operate on a more profitable 
basis; and they are discovering leaks and 
losses and eliminating them. 


Milk Routes in Green.—Dairymen in 
Greene County are being served by four 
milk routes. They were started on Octo- 
ber 1. H. C. Appleton, county agent, says 
that two of the routes are entirely in 
Greene and that two other routes touch 
the county. 
On the first of November they were 
handling 2,000 pounds of milk daily. One- 
half of this was from farmers who had 
been in the business before the routes 
were established. The other half was from 
new dairymen. The daily value was esti- 
mated at $45 and the amount is increasing 
steadily, according to Mr. Appleton. 
Ill 

Holding Seed Pays.—By holding 
cotton seed, Autauga County farmers 
have made money. L. C. Rew, county 
agent, says that the price which they were 
receiving early in November was $15 to 
$20 per ton above that which they were 
offered early in the season. Holding cot- 
ton seed in this way was advocated by Mr. 
Rew and also by the Autauga County 
Farm Bureau. 

. IV 


Dairymen Raise Calves.—The move- 
ment among dairymen in Jefferson Coun- 
ty to raise cows by saving heifer calves 
is progressing. J. L. Liles, county agent 
and leader in the movement, has checked 
up and found that 75 per cent of Jeffer- 





son County dairymen are now raising 





News of Alabama Farm F oll 


County Agents’ Reports and Auburn News Show Progress 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


4 
heifer calves. These represent only the 
best, the culls being sold. Five years ago 
not more than 10 per cent of the dairy- 


men of the county were raising heifer ~ 


calves. 

One large dairyman of the county, W. 
B. Baker & Sons, has been spending an- 
nually $12,000 to $20,000 for Wisconsin 
cows. Beginning early in 1928 this con- 
cern is now saving each good heifer calf, 
At present they have 75 which promise 
to become good dairy cows. 


Vv 
Better Bulls in Madison. — Better 


dairy bulls are being introduced into” 


Madison County. J. B. Mitchell, county 
agent, reports that with the assistance of 
F. W. Burns, extension livestock special- 
ist, Auburn, and J. W. Baxter, Madison 
County farmer, twelve registered Jersey 
bulls were brought into the county re 
cently. Business men donated $300 to 
purchase two Jersey bulls to be givet 
away with the understanding that scrubs 
replaced were to be sold to butchers. 
Business men of Huntsville, as well as 
farmers throughout the county, have ac- 
tive interest in the movement, which is 
designed to get rid of scrub bulls. 


VI 


Poultry Pays.—L. H. Gross, a Ram- 
dolph County farmer, is making good asa 
poultryman, according to G. B. Phillips, 
county agent. He began with 300 baby 
chicks in April, 1927. These chicks cost 
him $40.50. His brooder house cost $26. 
Wire and other things cost $3 and the 
feed cost until his pullets began laying 
was $54. The cost from the time they 
began laying until August, 1928, was 
$136.94, making a total of $260.44. 


He raised 225 pullets from his 1927 
purchase. He sold broilers for $54.80; 
hens culled out and sold brought $17.32; 
eggs sold for $436.21, making a total m- 
come of $508.33. q 

On this basis each hen paid him $225. 


In addition he has 58 hens plus the value) 


of his building and other things. 


In the spring of 1928 he bought 600 © 
chicks and raised 300 pullets. He expects § 






to buy 2,000 baby chicks next spring. 
reo 








[* THE paradichlorobenzene treatment — 
has not been applied for peach tree 
borers, these pests must be dug out of — 
the crown of the tree using a sharp knifé © 





The paradichlorobenzene treatment cal® 
not be applied to young; trees with safety: 
Control of this serious peach tree pest 
discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 1246. — 
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With the General Electric battery 
charger (Tungar) permanently con- 
nected, radio batteries are charged 
by merely ‘ ‘ plugging ”’ into the light- 
ing circuit. 





The Hotpoint Hedlite heater brings 
— warmth and cozy cheer to the 
amp or chilly room. 





Banish the broom forever with this 
General Electric cleaner. It sells at 
a remarkably low price and costs 
little to operate. 





















Headwork is Easier 


With Electricity 


SE your head and rest your hands” is a maxim which 
has helped many a man to carry an unpromising 
farm through to success. 


With most of the trying handwork and backwork done 
by G-E motors and other electric equipment, the farmer 
has time to do the better part of his planning and con- 
structive work before he‘is tired out. 


Lights, running water, milkers and other electrified 
machines of themselves earn farming profits. But it is the 
help that electricity brings to better management that is 
the real foundation of success. The G-E monogram assures 
you that this help shall not fail. 


Tune in on WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO 
(Oakland), for the General Electric Weekly Farm Program. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 
power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 
explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 
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Will your boots stand this? 


Think of the punishment your boots must 
take—scuffing over concrete feeding floors, 
scraping through ice and mud! 

In the Blue Ribbon testing laboratories a 
machine presses rubber against swiftly revolv- 
ing emery—very much like holding a boot 
against a grinding wheel. The rubber in some 
footwear chafes away at the rate of 4/5” per 
hour. The standard for ‘‘U. S.’”’ Blue Ribbon 
Rubber is 1/5” per hour. No wonder they 
outwear others! 


The 300-farmer test 


All told, Blue Ribbon footwear must pass 12 
laboratory tests. On top of that, 300 farm 
workers help us check up Blue Ribbon wear 
in the hard grind of actual service. They wear 
cross-mated boots—a “‘U. S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
Boot on one foot and a competing boot on the 
other. By watching these results we make 
certain that Blue Ribbon Boots outwear 
others! 


Make this test yourself 


Twist a “U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon Boot. Then let go 
and watch it snap back! It’s as live and elastic 
as a rubber band. You can stretch a strip cut 
from the upper more than five times its own 
length! Where constant bending cracks in- 
ferior footwear this rubber stands up! 


“U.S.” Rubbers 


Whatever type you prefer—you'll find it in 
“WU. S.”” Rubbers—a style for every shoe. 





































“U.S.” Galosh 


You'll be glad to wear this sturdy, good- 
looking arctic anywhere. It has a long-wearing 
gray or red sole and the finest quality cash- 
merette upper. Fleece lining for extra warmth. 
4- and 5-buckle heights, 





“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


(all-rubber arctic) 
Red upper. Gray sole. Four or five buckles. 
The most useful shoe on the farm. Slips right 
over your leather shoes, Kicks off in a jiffy. 
Washes clean like a boot. Made of the “‘U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon rubber, it is built to give you the 
longest wear you ever got from an ov 
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2 5 MILES—in a single day many a farmer averaged that in his 

daily work in a recent test made by the National Society for 
Foot Health. Whether you walk that much, or not, you know how 
you depend on your feet. That is why you will be glad to learn 
that you can now get better rubber boots and overshoes than you 
ever had before. 

Anybody who has ever put a hog in a dipping vat, or cleaned out a 
barn, or watered the stock on a cold winter’s night, knows a farmer 
can’t have foot comfort without good boots to keep his feet warm 
and dry. 

Today’s ‘‘U. S.” Blue Ribbon Boots have no superior for fit. So 
naturally you don’t feel nearly so tired at the end of the day. 

But best of all, this new comfort is teamed up with longer wear. 
We make the new “U.S.” Blue Ribbon merchandise to outwear any 
other rubber footwear under similar conditions of service. We force 
it to pass 12 separate tests before offering it to you—we know what 
it will do. There isn’t any guesswork. When we say, “‘ Wear today’s 
‘U.S.’ Blue Ribbon rubber boots and overshoes and you will get more 
wear”’—we are telling the absolute truth—tested and proved. 


Longer wear—this tells why 


In the “‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon testing laboratories a machine presses rub- 
ber against swiftly revolving emery—very much like holding a boot 
against a grinding wheel. The rubber in some footwear chafes away 
at the rate of 4/5'' per hour. The standard for ‘“‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon 
Rubber is 1/5'"' per hour. No wonder many farmers say these amazing 
Blue Ribbon Boots outwear others! 


United States Rubber Company 





"New help for 25-mile feet 


“U. S.” Gaytees 


Gaytees is the trade-marked name of the new 
tailored overshoes made only by the United 
States RubberCompany. Beautifully designed. 
New styles, new patterns,new fabrics. Smart 
as a Paris slipper. See them! 

Also a complete line of overshoes with 
Kwik-glide fasteners. 

Of course, for women’s use around the farm, 
nothing will ever beat the trim “‘U. S.” cloth- 
top, buckle galosh. 


BLUE RIBBON 


heavy footwear 





“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


Red or black uppers. Gray soles. Three 
lengths—knee, medium, hip. Any judge of 
footwear can recognize the super-quality the 
instant he sees and handles these boots. You'll 
notice the liveness of the uppers, the tough, 
oversize soles. And every point where wear 
is greatest is heavily reinforcei by from 4 to 
11 layers of Biue Ribbon rubver. 


FREE BOOK! The Care 
of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farmer who wants comfortable, 
healthy feet should get this iree book. 
Written by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld, Podi- 
atrist, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Association for Foot Health, it 
discusses such problems as bunions, 
corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, cal- 
louses, fallen arches, how to care for 
itching feet, and many precautions 
that lead to health ‘and comfort for 
those 25-miles-a-day feet of yours. 

It also teils how to greatly increase 
the life of your rubber footwear by 
following a few simple rules. Write 
for ‘‘The Care of Farmers’ Feet”— 
address United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. 111, 1790 Broauway, N. Y¥. 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


A ee 


wae-< 


P8Stsie Ee C £2.08 





Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b.. $0.06% $0.06% $0.06, wa wreee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.: 8242 82y,* : 1.63 96 
Hogs, average, CWt. .....eseeeenees x > 9.90 9.25 7.62 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ......,. 12.92 13.18 11.66 7.13 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ......+.++5: 38% 31% 40% 30% 
Biens, Hb, TPs weno eetkbs evn ceases 25 244 19 10% 
Datter, EX00GE, TO. ccccecevccsaceds ATV, 45% 47% 30% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.38% 1.49% 1.36 1.00% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......+055 80** 95% 85% 62% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......6-.0+: 45% 44Y%, 51 37% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........+. 24.00 24.00 18.50 17.40 
New York:— 
Cotton, spot middling, Tb. .........- .1920 1925 2125 1293 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., best, bbl...... 2.37% 1.87% Bee or dese 
Potatoes, LJ., U.S. No.1, 150-tb. sk. 1.92% 2.12% 1 ie RE PSOE 2 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 137% 1.37% Bae Se aeele te 
3. 


* Wisconsin Cobblers. ** No. 











[VOICE OF THE FARM 


Two Crops a Year on Same Land 


OME time ago I sent you a record 

of the amount of oats I made on one 
acre. I sowed that same acre in corn and 
peas. I sowed about three bushels of 
peas and about one gallon of corn. I 
didn’t fertilize any—just plowed the seed 
in and top harrowed them in after sow- 
ing them. After cutting the peas and 
corn and stacking them until they were 
dried. out, I weighed them and they 











MR. AND MRS. TRAYLOR IN THEIR FIELD 
OF CORN AND PEAS 

weighed 6,240 pounds. I grew 8,195 

pounds of oats, making a total of 14,435 

pounds of forage grown on the same acre 

the same year. I am sending you a pic- 

ture of my peas and corn. 





I planted one-half acre in chufas for 
my hogs. I gathered two rows of ‘hem 
for seed and estimated them to make 40 
bushels on that half-acre. I think they 
are-fine for hogs. M. B. TRAYLOR. 


DeKalt “ounty, Alabama. 


What che Presext-day Farmer 
Needs 


HERE can be no doubt that one of 
the greatest needs of the present day 
farmer is profitable agriculture. Not 
only does the farmer need it but it is 
one of the country’s needs. Almost all 
industries have adjusted themselves to 
many changes within the last ten years 
except agriculture. Most farmers are con- 
tent to do and are still doing as grand- 
father did. In grandfather’s day the soil 
was almost in a virgin state, but years of 
cultivation along the same lines—that is, 
taking away all the time and placing not 
a thing back—has caused a change and a 
decided decrease in the output per acre, 
and most farmers do not understand why. 
The farmer sees his expenses increase 
from year to year all on account of giv- 
ing his family the comforts and the lux- 
uries that others have, and he has staked 
his whole future on what is called a 
money crop. He mortgages his land, 
stock, and his crop, not knowing what the 
Price will be. 
The following will be a safe and sane 


Plan for almost every section of the 
United States :— 





Pigs, poultry, and dairy cows on every 
farm, raising food and feed, selling milk 
or cream, eggs and chickens, and better 
crops on less acreage. 

D. C. BOYKIN. 


' FOURTH EGG-LAYING CON- 
TEST ENDS 


ITH an Alabama hen in first place 

the Fourth National Egg-laying 
Contest at Auburn, Alabama, came to a 
close late in October. The contest as a 
whole ended at the end of the fifty-first 
week but several of the leading birds 
were kept until the end of a full year. 
Eleven of them made the 300-egg group. 
Ten exceeded this figure and one produced 
exactly 300 eggs. 

The leading hen was a White Leghorn 
owned by Marshall Farm, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. This bird produced 329 eggs. Pedi- 
gree Poultry Farm, Rankin, Tenn., had 
the leading pen. Two birds in this pen 
tied for second place, each with 313 eggs. 
Another produced 305 eggs. 

In the pen class of 10 birds, Pedigree 
Poultry Farm was the leader. These 10 
birds produced in 51 weeks 2,772 eggs. 
Marshall Farm was next with 2,537; 
Frederick R. Ziller was third with 2,530; 
and Kintner Poultry Farm fourth with 
2,485. 


3 HOME DEMONSTRATION _ | 
BREAD AND CAKE CONTEST | 


EN counties competed in the State- 

wide Home Demonstration Bread and 
Cake Contest held in Montgomery during 
the State Fair of Alabama. It was the 
culmination of county contests. 

The work was supervised by Miss 
Helen Kennedy, state nutrition specialist, 
Auburn, Alabama. The following home 
demonstration club women represented 
their respective counties with exhibits :— 














District 1, Mrs. Sylvia Rogers, Franklin; 
Mrs. J. O. Ward, Jefferson. 


District 2, Mrs. J. P. Foler, Coffee; Mrs. 
Rae Stilwell, Chambers; Miss Mertie Hudson 
with Mrs. J. A. Thomas, Coosa; Mrs. J. K. 
Davis with Mrs. G. H. Wilson, Pike; Miss 
Ida Daughtery, Houston. 


District 3, Mrs. C. C. Jones, Autauga; Mrs. 
F. L. Clayton, Tuscaloosa. 

Each competitor was required to enter 
rolls, biscuits, and a cake. Substantial 
prizes were offered winners in the contest 
by the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 
The prize winners were: District 1, Mrs. 
J. A. Ward, Jefferson; District 2, first 
prize, Miss Mertie Hudson, Coosa; sec- 
ond prize, Mrs. J. K. Davis, Pike; Dis- 
trict 3, Mrs. C. C. Jones, Autauga. 

MARY JESSIE STONE.” 


 \Uncle Ab Says 


At least two lives are 
gladdened whenever 
someone is a bit more 
generous and more kind 
than is necessary. 
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How about 


your NEW 
CoTToNn Crop? 


OU can decide today whether 1929 will be a 
real money year for you gr just another year 
of work and worry. 









Decide now to use Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the 
only natural nitrate fertilizer. Ask your courity 
agent. Ask your banker. Ask any farmer who really 
makes money on his crop. Every cotton champion 
in ’27, ’26, ’25 used it liberally to make his winning 
yield. Crops fertilized with Chilean Nitrate have 
a much better chance against a late season, bad 
weather, or the weevil. 


Chilean Nitrate has made more record crops than 
all other fertilizers combined. It is the o d, original 
Nitrate of Soda that has been used to make more 
cotton for over 50 years. Chilean Nitrate is not 
synthetic, not artificial. It contains all the plant 
food properties nature gave it. 


FREE — A Valuable Fertilizer Book 


Our new book, “Low Cost Cotton,” tells how to 
make money on cotton and all other crops. Ask 
for Book No. 2, or tear out this advertisement, 
write your name dnd address on the margin and 
mail it to the office nearest you. 








SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 








Cotton at right was fertilized with 200 Ibs. Chilean Nitrate per 
acre, 450 Ibs. acid phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate of potash. That at. 
the left received no fertilizer. College cooperative demonstration, 
Taylor Farms, Summerville, Georgia. J. W. King, farm manager. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is just as profitable Now is the time to order Chilean Nitrate 


on other crops as itis on cotton. Use it on for all new . The quicker assure 
tobacco, on corn, grain, all kinds of fruit, your supply, the better. Get the ¢ genuine 
truck and pasture land. It always pays. natural product—Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 





. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


Profitable\y 
Crops } 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bidg., Orlando, Fia, 


In writing please refer to Ad No. B-35 








“IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 
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The “Transformation” is a moving 
and home agents. It is the story of the 
the home. he son decided to 
friends there. 














































THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, November 19—A _ good 

way to remove lint from broadcloth 
is to use a clean damp sponge. It is much 
better than a brush. 








Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 20.—This is the 
time of year when 
you have cooked ce- 
reals left from break- 
fast. A good way to 
use them is to slice, 
roll each slice in egg 
and then flour and 
fry it until it is gol- 
den brown. Cold ce- 
reals are good also in 
making muffins and hot cakes. 

Wednesday, November 21.—If you put 
the rosettes on baby’s bonnet on with 
snaps you will find it a wonderful con- 
venience each time the bonnet is washed. 


Thursday, November 22.—When wash- 
ing glassware a good thing to remember 
is not to put it into hot water bottom 
first as it may crack from the sudden ex- 
pansion. The safest way to wash it is to 
slip it into the water edgewise. 

Friday, November 23—An easy and 
healthful dessert is made by thickening a 
syrup from cooked prunes with boiled 
tapioca and a little lemon juice added and 
poured over the prunes. 

Saturday, November 24.—An alarm clock 
is a wonderful time-saver in the kitchen. 
When.you put a cake or a pudding into 
the even, just set the alarm for the time 
it will need attention. Then too a warn- 
ing sound from the alarm will help when 
the hour to prepare dinner or supper ar- 
rives. 

Sunday, November 25.—“Good breeding 
is the art of showing men, by external 
signs, the internal regard we have for 
them. It arises from good sense, improv- 
ed by conversing with good company.”— 
Cato. 


A CRAPE MYRTLE IN EVERY | 
BACK YARD 


F EVERY farm woman in the South 

should plant one or more crape myrtles 
in her back yard this fall, wouldn't ‘a 
wonderful memorial of beauty be left 
behind them to bring cheer into the lives 
of the farm women of the future? I say 
“back yards” because the farm woman 
sees her back yard more than any other 





MRS, W. N. HUTT 
















After a stormy scene they put the farm on the market. 
provements are necessary to speed the sale. 
sweetheart, a farm and a home agent and—well it ends just the happy way you want 
it to end. The film can be obtained through the American Farm 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


A RUNDOWN FARM 


icture film supplied rent free through farm 
avis family who never had time to modernize 


eave home and the daughter refused to entertain her 


Certain im- 
To make a long story short there is a 


ureau, 702 Trans- 


part of the farm and it will either de- 
press her Spirits as she gazes into it from 
her kitchen window or bring inspiration 
and courage to her soul. 

Just a few feet from my back porch 
stands such a memorial as I suggest. It 
was put there many, many years ago by 
one whom I never knew, but for more 
than fifteen years from early July until 
the last of September it has been a feast 
for my eyes as I go about my daily du- 
ties. I bless the memory of her who put 
it there. 

Quite large plants can be'set and will 
bloom the next season if care is taken to 
protect the roots and keep them moist af- 
ter digging the plant. 

MRS. G. L. MATHES. 

Panola County, Mississippi. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winger, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 











Two pat- 


HOME TRANSFORMED 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


At the left is the neglected, ramshackle dwelling’ near Elgin, 


Progressive Farm Woman 


es 
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Now for an explanation of the photos themselves, c. 3 
1 


linois, which the 


American Farm Bureau Federation and the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion selected as a fit subject on which to demonstrate the effectiveness of modernization, 
At the right is the attractive, convenient, modern home that rose from the rickety old 


house. 


And in the center is Sue Davis, the heroine of “Transformation,” through 


whose efforts the Davis family became interested in modernizing their old home. 





' OVER THE FARM PHONE 





RESOURCEFUL lieutenant of po- 

lice at San Jose, California, is 
writing plays and spinning Mother Goose 
rhymes to teach the children of that city 
how to take care of themselves in the 
dangers of modern life. Enthusiastic chil- 
dren and-the author himself take part in 
the plays, which are given in the theaters. 
One play shows what may happen to a 
child who rides with a stranger and an- 
other depicts the results of jay walking, 
including .realistic hospital scenes. The 
Mother Goose jingles have been illustra- 
-ted with drawings made by the school 
children and these have been turned into 
stereopticon slides for exhibition in the 
schools. 

The same police lieutenant three years 
ago organized a school traffic reserve of 
about 275 school boys from 18 schools 
and there has never been an accident at 
their crossing during their periods of 
duty—a good idea for any school. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES PRIZE | 
WINNERS 


Y, THE stack of letters sent by the 
Teens and Twenties! It is surpris- 
ing how all the contestants think the same 











—Photo by U. 8S. D, A. 


THE BEDROOM OF A 4-H CLUB MEMBER OF ROANOKE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, SHOW- 


ING THE HOMEMADE DRESSING TABLE AND REFINISHED CHAIRS 


things and say them differently when it 
comes to writing about “That Well Dress. 
ed Look.” 

Every single letter had something of” 
interest in it but of course all of them 
could not have prizes. 
Mathes of Panola County, Mississippi, re- 


ceives first prize while Miss Addie Bean, | 


Cleveland County, North Carolina comes 
second. There were many such excellent 
letters that we cannot refrain from giy- 
ing the very best of them honorable men- 
tion. 


“That Well Dressed Look” 


(First Prize Letter) 
HERE are seven ways for a girl to 
achieve that well dressed look. 


1, The most important of all, and the 
one that has everything to do with her 
appearance is posture, She must by all 
means hold her head up, chin in, should-’ 
ers straight, chest out, feet close but not 
too close together. This will acquire for 
her poise and gracefulness which are ab- 
solutely essential or the first secret of 
being well dressed. e 

2. The next important thing is to learn 
to choose style, colors, combinations of 
colors, style of shoes, and style of hats 
suitable to your type. You may have a 
perfectly becoming dress and ruin the 
whole appearance by wearing the wrong 
shoes or hat. High heels are suitable for 
some occasions but for some they are not. 
Not more than one person in twenty-five 
can wear high heels gracefully. Of course 
they are pretty and every girl wants to 
look pretty but then you may spoil your 
appearance when a military heel is what 
is most suitable. Save your high heels 
for parties. 

Girls, learn to ask yourself the ques- 
tion, “Is this suitable to my type?” 
And then have the resistance to say, “No, 
it is not,” if it really isn’t. 

3. One of the most outstanding mis- 
takes girls make and one\that does much 
to spoil their appearance is the wrong usé 
of rouge and lipstick. A moderate amount 
applied in the right way will help a girl’s 
ldoks but too much and the wrong shade 
attract attention. When,you are dressed 







so as to attract attention something is 33 
wrong because the well dressed girl just © 


seems to have every detail of her dress 
looking natural. 


4. To be well groomed is another asset a 


that goes a long way toward being well — 
dressed. The hair must be glossy and 
well kept, the teeth white and clean, the 






Miss Lillian 
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Seer nails clean arid filed. Don’t let your 
P@nger nails grow so long that they will 
he termed claws. Keep the hands clean 
i white. 

5, Always take special pains to secure 
) well fitting clothes. Don’t have clothing 
too tight or too loose. A girl can’t be 
well dressed and have her clothes hang- 
jng on her; nor can she look her hest m 
skin tight clothes. 

6. Dressing is very important. Never 
- get in such a hurry that you don’t have 
time to straighten the seams in your hose, 
to get the straps straight on your clothes, 
fo part your hair. Don’t just dab pow- 
- der on and rub the rouge puff across your 
cheek. 

7. Last but not least take these “be’s” 
to heart; Be clean; Be pleasant; Be 
proud; Be honest; Be cultivated; Be re- 
fined; Be kind. 

You may think these things are not es- 
sential to being well dressed but they 
are: They are just the things that make 
you a well dressed personality to go along 
with your well dressed person. 
LILLIAN MATHES. 










Honorable Mention 
(Names and counties are given.) 
Alabama 
Iris Johnson, Etowah; Odie Wilburn, Mad- 
ison; Willie Mae Rounsavall, Jackson; Pearl 
Harrison, Lauderdale; Aldie Atkinson, Cov- 
ington. 
Georgia 
Ruth Hart, Carroll; Ruth 
ington; Christine* Cole, Carroll. 
Florida 
Escambia; 


Batina, Wash- 


Arrie Singleton, Marion Willis, 


Brevard. 


“@ | BUILDING HEALTHY CHIL- 
5 DREN oo 


ose health and success of the child 
who is in school depends on his break- 
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fast. He should havea wholesome break- 
fast which should include orange juice or 
other fruit juice or stewed prunes or ap- 
ple‘ sauce, a dish of well-cooked cereal, 
and one to two cups of warm milk. 


Set the breakfast hour early so the child 
may eat enough food without hurrying. 
He will need a mid-morning school lunch 
such as fruit or milk to prevent him from 
becoming tired before noon. Cod liver 
oil is a substitute for sunshine in the win- 
ter if he is in school much of the day. 








DO YOU READ THE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ? | 


VERY week the advertisements of 

the magazines are a liberal education 
within themselves. In looking over this 
week’s advance copy of The Progressive 
Farmer one sees in them personal helps 
in almost every phase of homemaking. 





There is a concentrated liquid smoke 
that makes the curing of hams easy. If 
one wants to spend money instead of earn 
it and she needs a car, she can see the 
picture of the car itself and the prices 
of the various models. She can adapt her 
automobile inquiries to the size of her 
check book. 


There are pictures of lamps. that seem 
like amazing bargains; and raincoats or 
even rain boots that any man would be 
glad to get for a Christmas present from 
his wife. 


Then too, every woman wants a radio 
in her home today if only to keep the 
children at home and the husband awake 
and in a sociable mood after supper. Sup- 
pose she already has a radio, “there are 
the batteries in which she may be inter- 
ested. Yes, one who reads the advertise- 
ments of The Progressive Farmer each 
week is meeting Opportunity half way 
on the path of Progress. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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2%24—This pattern fills more than the usual 
requirements as from it can be made 

a practical work dress, a pretty af- 
ternoon gown, or a street frock. 
Also it is good for old or young, 
stout or thin, for the jabot conceals 
either flatness or over fullness. For 

a simple dress for all occasions a 


smooth soft woolen material or a 
foulard or crepe is good. One can 
° leave off the pockets or not. The 


jabot is particularly pretty made of 

a contrasting color and adds just the 

= F soft touch that changes a dress from 
3 ; the ordinary to the unusual. It can 
a be made of cream or rose and used 
to brighten up more than one dress. 

The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 

50 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards ‘of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
28%—This charming little pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. It is easily made and al- 
most any material may be used. The 











quaint and attractive embroidery pat- 
tern is extra, The little girl in the 
family will love this dress if made of 
a soft woolen material and embroider- 
ed in bright colors. It makes a 
beautiful Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas dress, 

3201—This attractive pattern is a combina- 
tion of the new fall features. It has 
the graceful drape on the ,side, the 
tucks on the shoulder and a neck 
line that has many possibilities. This 
dress made of crepe-backed satin can 
use the crepe side of the material 
to trim the neck and cuffs. Instead 
of having the belt tie in the back, it 
is pretty closed with a pretty buckle 
just back of the draped part of the 
skirt. The new transparent” velvet 
is very pretty made by this pattern 
using only rich cream lace for the 
vestee and no contrasting band. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. with 1 yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. . 
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MODEL 40, ELECTRIC, $77 
For 110-120 volt, 50-60 cycle alternating cur- 
rent. Requires six A.C. tubes and one rectifyin, 
tube, $77 (without tubes). Also Model 42 wi 

ic voltage 3 1 , $86, and Model 
44, an extra-powerful “distance” set, $106 (with- 
out tubes). 















What a comfort to know 
your radio is faithful ... 


ss ARY, turn on the radio and 

see what the weather man 
says. Then let’s see if there isn’t 
a good male quartette somewhere, 
or a brass band—” 

What a satisfaction it is, when 
you have a chance to relax, or 
when you want the market quota- 
tions in a hurry, to know your 
radio will do its duty. 

Good, reliable Atwater Kent 
Radio! What a host of friends its 
dependability has made! “You can 





BATTERY SETS, $49 - $68 


Solid mah 
ished in gold. Model 48, $49; Model 49, 
extra- powerful, $68, Prices.do not include 
tubes or batteries. 


any cabinets. Panels satin-fin- 


always count on an Atwater Kent” 
— wherever radio is known, that’s 
what they say. 

This quality of steadfastness is 
built in, and doubly assured by 222 
factory tests or inspections. Hence 
the common remark, “If Atwater 
Kent makes it, it’s right.” 


From the house current 
The 1929 Atwater Kent all-electric 


set is powered wholly from the 
house lighting circuit. You snap a 
switch to turn the current on and 
off, just as you do with an electric 
light. Always ready to operate. 
Current costs only a fraction of 
a cent an hour. 


—or from batteries 


The 1929 battery set also has clear 
tone, selectivity, great range and 
plenty of volume, plus beauty and 
space-saving compactness that dis- 
tinguish all Atwater Kent Radio. 


—at a money-saving price 
You cannot buy the all-round sat- 
isfaction that Atwater Kent Radio 
gives, for less than the figures 
quoted here. You can pay a great 
deal more without getting more. 
The low price of Atwater Kent Ra 
dio is made possible by unequalled 
facilities for making the finest 
modern radio economically. 

On the air—every Surday 
night— Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour—listen in! 
Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies. 


“Radio’s Truest Voice” 
Atwater Kent Radio 
a Models E, E-2, 

-3, same quality, different 
in size. Each $20. 





ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4769 Wissahickon Avenue 


A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

































































If It Has Hide, Hair, 


Fur or Feathers - - - 
Peters Ammunition 
Will Bag It! 


Wherever men go after game 
you will find real sportsmen 
placing their dependence on 
Peters Ammunition. They 
know that Peters Shells deliv- 
et a deadly charge at ranges 
where other ammunition 
merely cripples or misses al- 
together; ---a pattern that 
“smothers the target’’; --- a 
velocity ten times that of the 
fastest bird; - - - accuracy that 
eliminates every element of 
chance and makes hunting a 
test of skill instead of luck. 


The secret of the efficiency of 
Peters Shot Shells is now re- 
vealed in a booklet ‘What 
Happens After the Shot is 
Fired?” illustrated with pho- 
tographs of shot strings taken 
in one millionth part of a 
second. Ask your dealer or 
write us for FREE copy. 


THE PETERS 
CARTRIDGE Co. 
Dept. K-35, Cincinnati, Ohio 

® San Francisco 














Cuts and Bruises 


wher hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not thee or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
paid. Describe your 
ial instryctions. 
3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
\bis knee and became badly swollen. 
neler a year! 














UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

The contest, “Why I Want an Ed- 
ucation,” proved one of the modt interest- 
ing we have had this year. You can see 

: from the win- 
ning letters 
printed 
on this page 
that the farm 
boys and girls 
of the South 
are thinking 
seriously of 
the training 
and develop- 

ment which school brings to them. 

In connection with the contest letters, 
listen to this, written to our young peo- 
ple’s editor :— 

In reply to your letter of October 29, in 
which you ask for information as to how 
many young men and women we got in con- 
tact with through Glen T. Hickman’s article 
in The Progressive Farmer of September 8, 
I will say that the “Go to College Club” 
came in contact with 171 young people as a 
direct result of the article. Letters are actu- 
ally still coming in. The “Go to College 
Club” is lining up young people for next 
year. We also have a number of young 
people who will enter now and get off a part 
of a year’s work. This has been made pos- 
sible by special arrangements with a number 
of colleges. FRANK HOUSER, 

Secretary, “Go to College Club.” 

A number of you probably remember 
Glen’s letter in which he offered to help 
any boy or girl short of funds to find a 
college where expenses were low. The re- 
sults show how keenly our young folks 
are interested in training themselves for 
larger and fuller lives. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 

P. S. Next week’s page is to be especi- 
ally for the girls. 











| WHY I WANT AN EDUCATION 


HONORABLE MENTION 
(Names and counties are given.) 


Alabama—Willard Polk, Baldwin; Ruth 
Lovvorn, Randolph; Mary M. Smith, Winston; 
Zerline Curington, Butler; Lorenzo Godwin, 
Lowndes; Lois Dunaway, Dallas; Juanita Eu- 
banks, Talladega; Eunice May Baker, Dale; 
Mattie Day, Calhoun; Martha Bessie Wear, 
Mobile, 

Georgia.—Eunice Kimsey, Habersham; Meda 
Martin, Heard; Christine Cole, Carroll; Clara 
Horn, Brooks; Lillie Evelyn Bolton,” Gwin- 
nett; Lorene Davenport, Fannin; Verdie Rena 
Heath, Butts. 

Florida.—Emily Townley, Escambia; Thomas 
F. Mulcrone, Escambia. 





Ten Reasons for an Education 
(First Prize Letter) 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 

—Alexander Pope. 


WANT an education because :— 
1. It is an absolute prerequisite for 
the things I aspire to do. 

2. It is the future plane of higher 
living. 

3. It will increase my usefulness to 
others. 

4. It is the best compensation I can 
give my parents, who have denied them- 
selves to give me an opportunity to study. 

5. It is my duty to my country, which 
has the best educational advantages of 
any nation on earth, to prepare myself 
for good citizenship. 

6. I want to get the most out of life 
and the future would spell disaster for 
me without an education. 

7. The people I admire most and 
would rather emulate are educated people. 

8. Twentieth century advancement re- 
quires it and I want to keep up with the 


times. - 
9. I enjoy the pleasure of “knowing” 
for its own sake. 
10. I realize the intrinsic value of 
education: 
“Go, speed the stars of Thought 


On to their shining goals.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


MARY TEMPLE ANDERSON. 
Washington County, Arkansas. 


Why I Want an Education 


(Second Prize Letter) 


HERE are many reasons, too numer- 

ous to mention here, why I want an 
education. However, I shall name a few 
of the most important ones. 

I want an education :— 

1. To be able to read and speak the 
English language with fair accuracy. 

2. To be able to write with fair legi- 
bility. 

3. To be able to spell at least the 
words used in ordinary. discourse. 

4. To know enough about geography 
to appreciate current events and to know 
something about the nations of the world. 

5. To know something of the plants, 
birds, trees, and agricultural life of the 
community. 

6. To know and appreciate the value 
of hygiene and physiology—what it means 
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the Lone Scout 


Nationality.............++. aensete Sbsaecoe 
Street No. 


POW: 6s cccves Néacke Ge ovarecsete «+++ County 


SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 
read and understand :— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 
_Lor Trail”; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scont or- 
ganization. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
LW. F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. = 




















foultry 


is producing 
Big Profits in 
the Southland 


In that part of the Central South from 
the Ohio River to the Gulf served by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
the last five years have witnessed a 
poultry development which is simply 
wonderful. In counties where, three or 
four years ago, there were only small 
flocks of poultry, usually of mixed and 
nondescript birds, there are today 
large flocks, carefully bred, selected 
for their value as layers, or for the pro- 
duction of broilers and friers. 

The market for both poultry and 
eggs has been extended, regular ship- 
ments being made to points as far 
away as New York City, and to the 
West Indies, In ty after ty, 
the annual returns from poultry and 
eggs sold and shipped to outside points 
amount to several hundred thousand 
dollars, there being carload move- 
ments of eggs as well as regular car- 
load movements of poultry. Farmers 
and farmers’ wives now understand 
better than ever the value of poultry 
raising, and the importance of careful 
selection and care of the flocks. 

Louisville & Nashville farm repre- 
sentatives, under thesupervision ofthe 
Immigration&Industrial Department, 
have been active in developing this 
business. Their work has been direct- 
ly with the families of farmers and 
with farm organizations; they have 
steadily pointed out the value of high- 
grade poultry of distinct breeds and 
ofthe productionand shipment ofhigh- 
quality eggs; they have pointed out the 
value of proper feeding and of sanitary 
houses and surroundings for the flock; 
helped in solving the problems of com- 
batting disease and of weeding out un- 
desirable members of the flock; and 
have given their advice and assistance 
as to shipping and marketing in car- 
lot movements. 

The L. & N. is desirous of cooperat- 
ing in every possible way in the ad- 
vancement of this important industry. 
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to have hygienic surroundings and a 


healthy body. 


7. To know and understand the lead- 
ing facts of American history. 


8. To be able to use the principles of 
arithmetic in’ business transactions. 


9. I want an education because “Edu- 
cation is character building’’—to be hon- 
est, obedient, trustworthy, truthful, po- 
lite, and to be able help others and to 
receive and appreciate their help. 

IRIS O’NEAL. 

Tattnall County, Georgia. 

Education for Accomplishment.—Why do we 
go to school? We go to school to get an 
education, and to be better prepared for life’s 
work, to become better citizens. The years 
spent in school are of value to us later. I 
consider education as an investment. Edu- 
cation helps us to acquire knowledge, skill, 
and appreciation. Many students leave school 
because they can ‘get jobs that do not re- 
quire an education. Such jobs are termed as 
“blind alley jobs.” To be good citizens you 
must know your home town, your state and 
national government. In order to become 
a good citizen you must continue your edu- 
cation after you leave school. You should 
learn to strengthen good habits and do away 
with bad ones. If we ever expect to accom- 
plish anything in life we must first have an 
education. 

MARY LUCILLE WEAVER. 

Marshall County, Alabama. 


To Do Big Things.—I go to school] because 
I want an education, because I want to learn 
to do big things in life. I go to school to 
prepare myself for the future. If we have 
an education the steep hills of life are not 
nearly so hard to climb as they are if we 
don’t, Education is merely a tool for human 
life, and all of us need this tool very much, 
MILDRED McDOUGAL, 
Georgia. 
have missed two years of 
and have 


Franklin County, 
No Quitter.—! 
school, but I haven’t given up yet, 
no idea of doing so. 
NELLIE J. MOGAB. 
Walker County, Alabama. 


To Be a Worthy Citizen.—As I have such 
a good country for my native land I should 
do all I can by educating myself to keep it 
going forward and to try to be a worthy 
dweller in it. 

WILMA CHEVES. 

Carroll County; Georgia. 

To Be a Lifter.—I am one of the girls, from 
the rural communities, working my way 
through the Martha Berry Schools. I go to 
school to have a broader view of life and 
knowledge concerning this wonderful world 
in which we live. I want to share my re- 
sponsibility of life’s. work with a _ trained 
mind, trained hands, and a trained héart. 
The motto of our school is: “Be a lifter and 
not a leaner.’’ This alone explains why I 
want an education. 

LILA HENDERSON. 

Haralson County, Georgia. 

To Make the Most of Life.—I want an edu- 
cation for it means starting out in life with 
the fullest training possible. Not only con- 
sidering the difference in earning power be- 
tween the trained and untrained but these 
other values which you can’t measure in 
dollars and cents, to be able to think clearly, 
to be tolerant, to enjoy simple things, to 
know how to pull with the team, to form 
fine new friendships, which are even more 


‘important than the money value, and with 


them all to make of life one grand success. 
DICKIE CULBREATH. 
Campbell County, Georgia. 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—f'iiichers Syndicate 














“I like to stay with Aunt Het because 
she ain’t educated an’ don’t know it ain't 
sanitary to sleep in your underclothes if 
it’s cold.” 

“Mamma called me ‘young man’ and 
Papa called me ‘old scout,’ so I guess I'd 
better show my report card while she’s 
cookin’ supper.” 
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Gingham Girl Flour 
Revived,)’ Good Old-Fashioned 


Gnnamon ells 
Grandmother’ Day- 


My first sack of Gingham Girl Flour 
brought to mind the delicious Cinnamon 
Rolls my grandmother used to make. I 
recalled hearing her say it took extra good 
flour to make them; flour that had a rich, 
nutty flavor and was extra white. 
Also flour that made a dough 
that would “pull,up high” as it 
became light, yet held its body. 


Gingham Girl Flour 


is all of that, I knew, so I hunted up her recipe 
and made some. They were wonderful. Now 
all my neighbors are making cinnamon rolls,— 
hot. for supper, warmed over for. breakfast,— 
cold for lunch. Any time, they are always good, 


You May Have My Recipe 


I will gladly send you a copy of my grandmoth- 
er’s recipe for cinnamon rolls, if you will send 
me your name and address. I want you to make 
them as good as mine, but cannot insure they 
will be unless you use Gingham Girl Flour. 
Write, “The Gingham Girl,” 500 Merchants Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. 


Comes in Sacks Made of Real Gingham 


No difference what size sack, it is real pink and white 
white checked gingham rompers checked dress gingham, All Ken gs washed out easily, 
was made out of one 48-pound leaving a clear piece of ob en goods from which you 
sack, can make curtains, clo etc. 





This pair of practical pink and 


PLANT FLOUR MILLS COMPANY | 
ST. LOUIS .»=-2 MISSOURI 
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BLUE STEEL 


iT cosTs You goryiee a TRY Lig RAZOR Pay uy After trial if you want to 
peated." HAS ‘thet razor. ‘Vou sou could iiss & 
" Ge teoeten decide for rder on 
_DIXIE, * MANUFACTURING, co., UNION. | city, GA. 


“send Tasor on consignment for free trial. 1 will buy it or return in 10 day” (3), 


fttame 
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State 
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UNDERWEAR 
For Every Member of 
the Family 


There is health and comfort insurance 

for every member of the family in Vel- 

lastic Underwear. Fine cotton ribbed 

construction with soft inner fleece, 
Warmth without bulk. In all styles and sizes for men, 
women and children. 


FREE—2®0PYGARD Thermometer—handsome, practi- 

cal and accurate. Suitable for inside or outside 
use. Send us the name of your local underwear 
dealer, sign your own name and address clearly, and 
we will send you this useful gift absolutely {ree and 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway New York City 














Life 
Children’s stomachs sour, and need 
an anti-acid. Keep their systems sweet 
with Phillips Milk of Magnesia! 
When tongue or breath tells of acid 
conditions,—correct it with a spoonful 
of Phillips. Most men and women 
have been comforted by this uni- 
versal sweetener—more mothers should 
invoke its aid for their children. It is 
a pleasant thing to take, yet neutral- 
izes more acid than the harsher things 
' too often employed for the purpose. 
_ No household should be without it. 
Phillips is the genuine prescriptional 
product physicians endorse for general 
use; the name is important. “Milk of 
Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
tered trade mark of the Charles H. 


Phillips Chemical Co. and its prede- 
cessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 








Ficaro smoked meat improves 

with age, Put up a year’s supply 

of meat. You will not lose a 

single ounce from skippers or 

mold. You won’t have to throw 

away one piece of meat because 
it turns rancid. Figaro Liquid 
Smoke positively prevents all 
loss. Every cut of ham and 
slice of bacon smoked the 
Figaro way keeps sweet and 
juicy the year ‘round. 

The Figaro way is the quick- 
est—safest—and most economi- 
cal way to smoke your meat. 
You can do in minutes 
everything that you now do 

: wi your smoke house in. 
15 to 20 days—easier, safer,. cheap- 
er, . 
Bay from your dealer. If he can’t supply 
you, write to us. 
ca fo ae een 
igaro “9 as, exas, 
$1.50 for one jug Figaro. 








Name iq 
R. F. D...., 
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Memories of a Race with Camels and 


English Hospitality 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 








E WERE at Kebkebia, somewhere 

between Am Dam, in French Equa- 
torial Africa, and Umkedada, in the An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan. The young English 
captain stationed alone in this bleak out- 
post of the Empire begged us not to hurry 
on. He didn’t have company very often. 


“Don’t go until this noon, boys,” he 
begged. “The road is good once you get 
over the Divide, but be sure to take the 
left fork on the other side of the Divide. 
I’ve wired the Resident at El Fasher that 
you'll be in tonight. It’s only 80 miles.” 

In spite of our friend’s advice we start- 
ed early, or we wouldn’t have reached El 
Fasher at all that night. The road may 
have been good but we couldn’t find it. I 
believe it was a camel that proved our 
undoing. We did reach the Divide and 
registered a few great moments behold- 
ing for the first time the Valley of the 
Nile before us. The famous old river 
itself was upwards of a thousand miles 
away, and hundreds of miles of desert 
lay before us, but at least we'd reached 
its valley. We'd fought our way through 
the jungles of the Niger, into the Congo 
watershed, struggled across the blister- 
ing miles of no watershed at all and now 
here was the forbidding vastness of the 
upper Nile daring us to come on. 

We stumbled down the rocky trail on 
the eastern side of the Divide and just 
as the terrain flattened out into sand we 
overtook a camel caravan and passed 
them—all but one. This evil monster, 
who had never seen a motorcycle before 
of course, evidently figured we were out 
to run him down. He knew that if he 
couldn’t keep ahead of us on the trail 
where he could run his best, he wouldn’t 
have a chance off beside the road where 
the ground was rough and rocky. He 
stayed in the road and ran. And how he 
humped! We thought we could crowd 
him off to one side of the road, pass him 
and turn him back. But we didn’t know 
our camel.. Nor the road. Whenever we 
could get up enough of a burst of speed 
to crowd him a little, the. trail would 
close up ina mass of rocks or we'd chug 
down to low gear in sand. 

A bale of gum arabic flew from one 
side of his saddle and a bag of dried dates 
was scattered for a quarter of a mile 
among bits of palm leaf rope and broken 
saddle gear. Behind us raced two black 
cameleers, shouting at the camel and 
Allah, and Jim and me, with no effect 
on any of us. They had probably never 
seen a motorcycle before and no doubt 
thought we were a new kind of raiding 
Bedouin trying to steal their camel. It 
wouldn’t do to stop now, with the camel 
still going and the cameleers still com- 
ing. The only thing was to run him 
down and slip past. 

Eyentually Jim crowded by and then 
got off and turned him back. But. in the 
meantime I think we had: passed the fork 
and had kept on the wrong road. A few 
miles farther we were sure we had, so 
we just struck off across country over 
an old trail that had long been abandoned 
because it should neyer have been there 
in the first place. The rocks in the can- 
yons were bad, and the bush in the val- 
leys were bad, but the sand burs on the 
rolling plateaus between were by far the 
worst of all. 

The sand bur grass itself was as tall 
and as thick on the ground as a stand of 
20-bushel wheat. Every blade was well 
headed out and every sticky bur was dead 
ripe and anxious to be carried away to 
propagate its kind. It was bad enough 
to charge through this maze of burs with 
our feet on the front fender or high on 
the handlebars, but when we had .to get 
off and push, as we frequently did, or 


double up and push each other, as we 
sometimes had to do, we were as plastered 
with hard ripe burs as we would have 
been with so much mud. Jim started out 
with long pants over his khaki “shorts” 
but when they became so stiff they would 
hardly bend, he painfully pulled them 
off, stuck them ofito his side car and 
braved the burs in shorts alone. They 
didn’t stick to our hard, bare, sunburned 
legs as badly as to our clothes. But I 
don’t mean that they didn’t stick to our 
legs. When we finally reached El Fasher, 
after dark that night,-our clothes were 
matted as stiff as though they were frozen 
and we walked up to the Resident’s house 
like a couple of deep-sea divers. 

The Resident, dignified English official 
that he was, had another surprise for us. 
“The Governor wants to see you. We 


Ree ee ay 
AN AFRICAN ANT HILL 

“Such hills go as far down into fhe ground 
as they are above it. Colonies of ants are 
highly organized into workers, soldiers, 
scouts, drivers, drones, etc. he queen is a 
mass as big as a golf ball and she lives in 
the middle of the whole mess.” That’s how 
Flood describes this picture. 


were looking for you earlier, but you'd 
better go over to his house now.” 

We didn’t feel like calling on a Gov- 
ernor, especially an English Governor, 
looking like a couple of dirty, greasy 
tramps in armored suits of sand bur mail. 
“We'll see him in the morning,” I as- 
sured the Resident. “It’s eight o’clock. 
We've got to change all our clothes and 
pick out a lot of broken stickers before 
we can even sit down. Besides, we haven't 
had anything to eat since noon.” 

“The Governor wants to see you now,” 
reminded the Resident, and that settled it. 
Must be something wrong. We started, 
across lots, and got stuck in the sand half 
way up to the light on top of the Gov- 
ernor’s hill. He ran down to meet us, 
a big tall man in white, and he pushed 
as much on my motorcycle as did his four 
black “boys” on Jim’s. That was Mr. 
Purvis, the Governor of Darfur. 

“T want you to put up right here at our 
house as long as you can stay in El 
Fasher,” he welcomed us between puffs, 
and then while the black boys were busy 
pulling off enough burs so that we could 
twist out of our clothes, he poured us 
with his own hand each a bath and a long 
cool soda to go with it. 


“T’ll, have the boys pick the burs out 
of your shirts and wash ’em tomorrow,” 
said Mr. Purvis. “They'll bury the socks 
and shorts. No use trying to salvage 
them.” Before Jim or I could even 
bathe, four boys had to go over us 
with tweezers, the Governor holding the 


The Progressive 
light. Then we dressed and went into 
dining room, and there was a real 
dinner and a real Englishwoman, Mrs, 
Purvis, the first white woman, ee 
Mrs. Glover, we had seen for six weeks, 

We ate. 

The next two days we dedicated entj 
to seeing El Fasher and to the indulgence 
suggested in the above paragraph—andg *: 
didn’t take much time to see El Fasher. 

A great gray basin, dry as sifting sand, 
sloped in from the desert for miles 
miles around. And in the bottom of this — 
vast dry inland sea, like a leaky gs . 
in a kitchen sink to which. the roaches of 
the neighborhood crawl for what mois. 
ture may remain, clustered the mud huts — 
of El Fasher. They were built around 
the few deep wells and dwindling pool of © 
water that still remained in the bottom of 
that oasis basin. It was simply one of ~ 
those drain holes of the desert, the cess 9) 
pools of the Sahara, but it meant water 95 
And water is the lodestone of the desert’s | 
legions, its families and flocks. : 

Mr. Purvis put Jim and me each ong” 
philosophical little donkey that looked ag 
comical as we felt, sitting away back 
there on his hind quarters with our feet 
nearly dragging in the sand. Then we 
pat-patted down from the governor’s hill 
to the municipal waterworks in the mids) 
dle of town below, not the town pump but 
the town pool. 

“Right after the rainy season,” ex. 9) 
plained Mr. Purvis, “this whole part of 9) 
town is a little lake. We built that cause. 
way up there in order to cross from one 
part of town to the other. It’s high and rs 
dry now, you see. And the water thats = 
left it that hole down there and in the 
deep wells scattered over the basin hag 
to last this whole country and all its @ 
animals until it rains next season,” the 
Governor reminded us. | 

In addition to the “surface water” with: — 
in the pool itself, the El Fasher water % 
system included dozens of dry wells that 
reached down to the cleaner and more 
permanent supply below. And every well 
was busy. Here was a donkey train, each 
little beast urged to drink its fill. Then” 
the goatskin tied on either side would be’ 
poured full of water to be carried per-™ 
haps for miles to some family flock, or) 
village too distant to visit the pool them- 
selves. . 
“It may be a week or two before theyll 9} 
get a drink again,” explained Mr. Purvis, 97 
“so they won’t hurry when they do geta 44 
chance. There aren’t a half-dozen water 7 
holes in the 300 miles between here and 9 
El Obeid, your next town, boys, so look 9 
at this water while you can.” We were 
to start tomorrow. eg 


PRESIDENT BARRETT TO 
RETIRE 


HARLES S. Barrett of Georgia, the ‘ 

veteran president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, announces that he wi 
not accept re-election when the organiza = 
tion meets in annual 
session at Denver” 
next week. 

“After twenty-two 
years of witnessing,” 
Mr. Barrett says im 
announcing his in - 
tention to retire, “I~ 
still hold- that it is 
up to the farmers 
work \out their own: 

. Salvation rather than [9 
turn their job over to others. One of ey 
big issues today, as it has been for some 
time past and will continue to'be, is the 
farm problem, and nearly everybody & 
giving time and thought td it. a 

“Farmers do not ask for any special fav= 7 
ors. They simply insist that they should) 
realize a reasonable profit from the prod#] 
ucts of their toil and when these profits 
are deposited in their pockets, that they) 
shall not have their pockets picked by” 
discriminatory legislation. | About all the 
average farmer wants is just a plait 
square deal.” , } ¥ 
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CHAS. 8S. BARRETT 
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at Pays a 
Profit!” 


| Dairymen who keep costs 
are quick to see the added 
value of Pratts Cow Tonic 
—the one that’s ALL 
| TONIC—NO FILLER. 


In past months sales to 
big dairymen have in- 
creased 30%. Striking evi- 
dence that Pratts is worth 
more because it’s all tonic. 


Just a skillful combina- 
tion of gentian, oxide of 
iron, ginger, fenugreek, 
salts, charcoal, soda, mus- 
tard, iodized salt, nux 
vomica, calcium carbon- 
ate, phosphates, Black 
Haw Bark, Yohimba 
~ Bark, Red Peruvian Bark. 


See your dealer. If he 
does not carry the size 
you need, write us. Sup- 
plied in 100, 50, 25, and 
4%-lb. sizes. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


JT, 


; 57 years of success and fair deal- 


ing behind the money back 
guarantee of any Pratt remedy. 
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| GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








When to Prune Grapes 


tyrone Scuppernong grape, or the musca- 
dine type, should be pruned immedi- 
ately after the leaves fall, or certainly 
not later than the latter part of Decem- 
ber. If pruned later, 
they will bleed 
enough to damage 
them severely, and in 
many cases, to kill 
them. This is not the 
case with the bunch 
grapes. They may be 
pruned any time dur- 
ing the winter and 
up to the time growth 
starts in the spring. 
Then too, the Scuppernong or muscadine 
type of grape does not need as severe 
pruning as does the bunch grape, but suf- 
ficient cutting should bé done to keep 
them within bounds and prevent them 
getting so thick that the proper amount 





‘| of sunshine cannot get in. Unless the 


grapes can be touched by the sunshine, 
they will not ripen as well, nor will they 
taste as good as those that the sunshine 
touches during some portion of the day. 


How to Set Trees and Shrubbery 


ROM now until March is the proper 
time to set fruit trees, shrubbery, shade 
trees, etc. Thousands of these die each 
year because they are improperly handled 








HOW TO PLANT TREES 











® 6 g “ “ 
LY MIXED WITH THE SOIL SMOULD BE USED ONLY ON TOP 
USED AT ALL. 











when received from the nursery and im- 
properly set. When the bundle of trees 
is received from the nursery, set them 
out immediately, or if this can’t be done, 
unwrap and heel in. This is nothing more 
nor less than digging a trench or plowing 
out a deep furrow and, putting the roots 
of the trees in this furrow and leaning 
the trees over at a 45 degree angle and 
covering the roots. If the soil is dry 
when they are heeled in, make a heavy ap- 
plication of water. Spread them out $0 
that no two touch when heeled in. In 
this shape they will keep several weeks. 
When ready to set the trees be careful 
not to expose the roots to the sunshine 
and wind. The drying out of the roots 
between the time the trees are received 
from the nursery and they are set out, is 
probably the- cause of more trees dying 
than any other one cause. Handle proper- 
ly and set out in the manner described in 
illustration herewith, and one will ‘have 
gone a long way toward insuring the trees 
living and growing off well next spring. 
These directions apply not only to fruit 
trees, but to shade trees and shrubbery 
as well. 


A TOTAL of 1,496,495,000 pounds of 
+4 creamery butter was manufactured 
in the United States during 1927. This 
was an increase of 45,000,000 pounds over 
1926. During the last ten years the quan- 
tity of butter manufactured at creameries 
and centralizers has almost doubled. Some 
af this increase has been due to increase 
in demand but mostly to a shifting of the 





demand from country butter to creamery. 


CO Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit 
CC) Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit 





Make your cows pay 
their own board bill 














Lock up the feed 
stall if they won't 


pay their board 


Cull the boarders Now! Don’t lose your profits by feeding 
cows that don’t produce. One boarder can kill the profit of 
three good cows. Throw out the dead-heads—feed the rest of 
your herd a balanced ration—then watch your milk chart for 
a thirty-day period. F. Cracraft, Will County, Illinois, secured 
a 52% increase in returns by feeding his cows a balanced 
ration. Only by actual tests can you tell which cows pay a 
wag on their feed bill. Dairymen of the North and South 
ve found the addition of Cottonseed Meal to their feed mix- 
tures increases their profit per cow. Thousands of dairymen are 
getting better results from their cows by feeding rations.sug- 
gested in our new folder, “Profitable Milk Production.” Every 
farmer, dairyman and cattleman should have this folder on 
scientific feeding. Sign the coupon below, mail it in TODAY. 
We send the folder FREE. 






































A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service, Dept. GP-2. 
CoTTONSEED Propucts AssocIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me the booklets checked below, without cost to me. 








Name 











Address. County. 


P.O State. 


(C2 Feeding Poultry for Profit 
(C) Feeding Livestock for Profit 





( Feeding Sheep for Profit 
() Feeding Hogs for Profit 











NOW is the Time to Place Your Order for 


Summerour’s Half and Half Cotton Seed 
produce “The most wonderful cotton 
the world has ever’ known.” 


Write for Booklet and Price List to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 





Box 15 NORCROSS, GEORGIA 


54 PIECE FLOWER BASKEy 
DINNER SET 


: This full size 54 Pc. Flower Basket 
= Gold Band DinnerSet is so pretty and colorful that you will 
i) fallin love with it atfirst sight. It isonly oneof many valua- 
@ ble Premiums such as Furniture, Rugs, Linens, Silverware etc. 














THE FEDERAL LAND 
BANK OF COLUMBIA 


FARM LOAN 

























(Successors to H. H. Summerour, the originator of Half & Half Cotton) 


























COLUMBIA 2° 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


















is authorized to make loans on farms in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, to be paid on the amortization plan. 


Any actual farmer interested may write this bank giving the location 
by township and county of his farm and he will be informed through 
what National Farm Loan Association his application for loan should 
be made 
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You May Have 
this New Book 
Without Cost 


Southern 
Planting Facts 


of by & for fruit growers, - 
lanters of the South, 

i revised and enlarged. 
contains lepartments devoted to shade 
— evergreens, shrubs and decidu- 

fruits. a today for FREE 
copy, which will be mailed immedi- 
ately 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 
Box 508, Glen St. Mary, Florida 
The South’s Largest Nursery 














Pictures FREE, te ickly in- 
treduce our new VAKAGRAPH 


Kod BORDER prints, we will make 


a print Free. Send favorite negative for sample, 
ZELLWEGER,“The Picture Man,” Enid, Okla. 


Only one picture to a customer. 


‘Mothers -TryMild 
Children’s Musterole 


Just Rub 
Away Pain 


Of course, you 
know good old 
poh ay how 
quickly, how easily 
it relieves chest 
colds, sore throat, 

tic and neu- 
ralgic pain, sore 


join 
neck and 





to. know CHILDREN’S - MUSTEROLE 

‘—Musterole in milder form. Unexcelled 

for relief of croupy coughs and colds; it 

penetrates, soothes and relieves —— 

b hang Reon edly re I os ready 
a ly. It comes 

to . egahispess tabs without fuss 


Pri tstit ete 


+ ena approach of the holiday period 
again brings the turkey into front- 
page prominence. Dressing plant machin- 
ery has been set in order and working 
forces assembled ready for the official 
opening of the turkey marketing season. 
More turkeys are in the country than a 
year ago, although the proportion of late- 
hatched birds is larger than usual. Stocks 
of frozen turkeys carried over from the 
past season are close to the largest on 
record. Feed supplies are plentiful and 
relatively low-priced, so that, aside from 
the lateness of the crop, farmers have 
no excuse not to put their birds into ex- 
cellent market condition. 


The count of the turkey population 
taken by the United States Department 
of Agriculture indicates that the crop is 
about 4 per cent larger than a year ago 
and approximately as large as the 1926 
crop. A, big increase in production was 
reported in the Western States, due to 





The Turkey Market Outlook 


A Good Time to Sell Birds Ready for the Trade 
By? MARILLA ADAMS 


that 33 per cent of the crop was hatched 
later than usual, 9 per cent earlier than 
usual, and 58 per cent the same as usual. 
In Texas, however, where most of the 
Thanksgiving turkeys hail from, 45 per 
cent were later than usual and 5 per cent 
earlier than usual. 


This points to a moderate supply of fin- 
ished turkeys for the Thanksgiving trade. 
Fortunately, Thanksgiving comes at the 
end of the month this year, giving almost 
a week longer than last year for turkeys 
to get into condition for the early holiday 
deal. 

Last year, dealers in Texas started out 
by paying.25 cents a pound to producers 
for live birds delivered at the dressing 
plant, but the price was advanced almost 
immediately to 28 to 30 cents a pound 
and occasionally higher. 
price of 30.8 cents a pound which farmers 
throughout the United States were paid 
for the turkeys marketed for the Thanks- 


The average { 


z Beh sak 


AskMr. All 


of Alexandria, 


pepe you buy a disk harrow or a ask Mr 

en of ‘Alexandria, Ia., what he thine 
Cutaway" Harrows. 
He recently inquired about a “Cutaway” 


Cotton harrow, saying that he is using 9 “quan. 


disk harrow bought 25 years Ago and 
without it. 

And there are thousands of farmers whoss 

agree with Mr. Alien’s, We have their letters 
Before you invest in a disk harrow or plow, 
Free Clark “Cutaway” cathlog. It tells all att 
Coupon. brings, ounee to you — 

oupon brings the free cata] og a “valuab 

“The Soil and Its Tillage.’ le thee 


Single Action Har 
with cutout or 


versible 
Disks carry entire weight of machine, i + 
tension heads for orchard work. a 
catalog and book, ‘“‘The Soil ‘and i ae 














compared with 1927 in 30 states. 
Coast States. 


the development of commercial hatching 
and sale of day-old poults. Washington 
increased its turkey population 35 per 
cent over 1927, Oregon, 30 per cent, Ne- 
vada, 25 per cent, and Idaho, 20 per cent. 
Most of the North Central States raised 
more turkeys than last year. All of the 
Southern ‘States, however, produced a 
smaller number than in 1927, the shrink- 
age in Texas being 2 per cent. The aver- 
age reduction in eight Southern States 
was 10 per cent. The accompanying chart 
shows the changes in the 30 states re- 
ported upon by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Stocks of frozen turkeys in storage 
warehouses on October 1 were 6,293,000 
pounds, the largest on record for the cor- 
responding date with one exception. They 
compare with 5,166,000 pounds a year ago 
and average stocks on October 1 of 
5,059,000 pounds. The accumulation at 
the peak of the storing season last winter 
was the smallest in six years with one 
exception, showing that the distribution 
of turkeys from storage has been quite 
sluggish. For the first time on record, 
stocks of frozen turkeys increased during 
September whereas, on the average dur- 
ing the past five years, stocks have been 
reduced nearly a million pounds during 
that month. 

Imports of turkeys have added to the 
difficulty of reducing domestic stocks. 
Dealers lost money on turkeys stored last 
year, owing to high prices at which they 
went into storage and the competition they 
had to meet from imports. On the pres- 
ent market, prices represent a loss of 
about 10 cents a pound to dealers. Nat- 
urally, they will not be anxious to take 
on stocks again this year at a price which 








seems too high. 
The Department of Agriculture reports 


THE TURKEY POPULATION COMPARED WITH LAST YEAR 
The chart shows percentage of change in the number of turkeys on farms this year as 
Largest gains were made in the Mountain and Pacific 
All of the Southern States produced fewer turkeys than a year ago. 


giving trade was the highest for that 
date ever reported with the exception of 
1920. 


Christmas turkeys also brought a high 
price in 1927. An average of 32.5 cents 
a pound was paid to farmers for live 
turkeys on December 15. 


At present, prices are expected to open 
about as high as a year ago. If there is 
a shortage of turkeys suitable to grade 
as A. No. 1, prices in November may 
even average higher than a year ago. 
This would mean extremely high prices 
for the consumer, but consumer buying 
power probably is as good as, or better 
than, a year ago. 


Conditions do not appear favorable for 
maintaining prices for the Christmas 
trade as high as they were last year. The 
increase in the crop is more likely to be 
reflected in the numbers marketed then 
than at Thanksgiving time. 


With indications that prices for tur- 
keys at the beginning of the season are 
likely to be higher than they may be a 
month later, farmers will be wise to sell 
for the Thanksgiving trade all that they 
can get into market condition. They 
should not send any but well-matured, fat 
turkeys to market, however. Young hens 
weighing 10 pounds and up and young 
toms weighing 12 pounds and up will be in 
demand. Each year finds grading re- 
strictions a little more stringent and the 
careless producer who ships immature 
turkeys “pays the fiddler.” Last year, a 
Federal turkey grading service was inau- 
gurated in Washington whereby turkeys 
for the Washington poultry trade were 
examined by government inspectors and 
graded “U. S. Prime,” “U. S. No. 1,” 
“U. S. No. 2” or “U. S. Cull.” Wider use 
may be made of the service this year. ' 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
374 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
Send me Free Catalog and free book, ““ 
Its Tillage’ mentioned above. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER _ 


THE STAR IS PEA 
MULLER PERF 


If you raise ius * 
you need a 


are 2, 
Hullers in use, 
id 


60 
for Catalog and 
CHATTANOOGA (MP ZUeNT DS MF@, 
Dept. ©, Chattanooga, Tena. 7 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRE 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT 
SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing d 
the Factory and keep in your own [ene my 
profits the dealer would get. All 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to 
on. Write TODAY wees ee yemoles and 
paid prices. FREE 
Savannah Fence & an we 
Dept. P-2. Savannah, G 


wok 





SCOMPLETE RADIO 


Just what wx 4 of homes have been 
waiting for. 300,000 already sold. Pic- 4 
ture, Illustrated folder and long lists of 
stations heard by users, free. 

Crystal Radie Co., Wichita, Kansas 








Scalp Troubles 


Itching—Dandruff—Dryness 
Eczema—Falling Hair 


To completely rid the scalp of all kim 
of irritation—and still leave the hair W 
its natural oil, just apply Alexamé 
Healing Oil. Results will be periee 
amazing. Itching will stép . instam 
dryness will be gone—germs and 
tion will be killed an engine hai 
stroying dandruff will) vanis' 


preparation for scalp troubles ever made 


says one Atlanta barber who uses it re 

ularly in his shop. Two sizes—Sle 

$1.00—at sat i and general stores. 
FREE: 15c. trial size mai 


Enclose 4c fo packing and postage. ‘7 , 
dress Alexander Healing Oil Co., Desk™ 


Columbus, Ga. 
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in the 

' toughest 
kind of 
weather 








“Put a Tower’s Fish Brand Slicker 
“or Work Suit up against the hardest 
_usage—the worst conditions you 
can find. It will keep you dry in 
any weather and outwear an 
ment of its kind. Room an 
fortable, with the “‘Refiex” 
lap that keeps all water out of the 
front. Stoutly reinforced where the 
strain comes. 

Illustrated are a Tower’s Fish 
Brand Work Suit of jacket and 
pants, and a “Varsity” Slicker— 
the coat for every-day wear. Water- 
proof hats to match. 

Stores in your home town ca 
Tower’s Fish Brand Clothing. To- 
da ar in and get a “Rainy Day 

Pal.” J. Tower Company, Bos- 
ton, ulemdibasous, 











“WANTED once! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 


Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc. 


to ve, Satzodaee and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good alth Products. Town and coun- 
try. Wonderful opportunity. Nothing 
new—no experimenting. On the market 
since 1889. 170 necessities needed daily 
every home. Annual sales over 35 
million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick service 
from 10 great factories and branches— 
One near you. Practically no capital, no 
experience needed. Quick, easy sales, re- 
— every 30-60 days. Big pay, right 
start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75; 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 
week. fits increase monthly. ’ Kitts, 
cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 

entt, ‘Va, $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 
Phceocndc’ make more than they ever 
Could before. You should do as well. 
simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con- 
Sumers best values and ‘satisfaction for 40 
years. We supply everything—products, 
Outfit, sales and service methods which 
secure the most business everywhere. 
Y year round—no lay-off—no boss— 

you are sole owner and manager. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. K-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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THE NEXT BEST THING 


“The best thing for you to do,” said the 
doctor, “is to give up smoking, drinking any- 
thing but water at your meals, late hours—” 

“Wait,” entreated the patient, “what’s the 
next best thing?” 


HOW THEY GROW 


“Jilson claims to have caught a 14-pound 
trout.” 

“Why, I didn’t know trout grew that large.” 

“They do after you've told the story a few 
times.” 


HOME STATE BOOSTERS 

A Floridan and a Californian were going to 
a convention in a Florida city. They had 
argued about the respective size and virtues 
of their states all during the trip. 

When they arrived at the convention city, 
their beds were adjoining. The Floridan ob- 
tained a large turtle and placed it in his 
neighbor’s bed. When the Californian’s foot 
touched it, he leaped out of bed shouting, 
“What in the world is, that?” 

“Only one of our Florida bedbugs,” 
the Florida man, laconically. 

The Californian squinted at 
again, yawned and said: 


“Little son-of-a-gun, ain’t he?” 


said 


it carefully 


THAT EXPLAINED IT 
A bookseller sent a bill to a certain cus- 
tomer for a book. The customer replied: “I 
did not order the book. If I did, you didn’t 
send it. If you sent it I didn’t receive it. If 
I did, I paid for it. If I didn’t, I won’t.” 


EDUCATION NO LONGER NECESSARY 

Truant Officer—“Why haven’t you sent your 
son Johnny to school? Don’t you want him 
to learn to read?” 

Proud Father—“It hain’t necessary now thet 
we have the talking movies.” 


A NATURAL INQUIRY 

A story of a somewhat short-tempered of- 
ficer is that of a colonel to whom a youthful 
subaltern, acting as A. D. C. to his father, 
the General, communicated an order. 

“Please, sir, father says will you take your 
regiment over there?” 

The colonel turned toward him an empur- 
pled visage, and barked out: 

“Oh, does he? And what does mother say?” 


ADVERTISING THE FIRM 

“Well,” said the dying business man, “you 
better put in a clause about my employees. 
To each man who has worked for me 20 years 
I give and bequeath $50,000.” 

“But,” said the lawyer, “you haven’t been 
in business 20 years.” 

“I know it, man, but it’s good advertising.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —foprrient, 1928, by 
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NEWS You KNOWS You 
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suite "REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Some of dese heah autos got too much 
hoss-power in de engine fur de lil hoss- 
sense in de drivin’ seat!! 

















3 used to be true that if you bought moderately 
priced shot-gun shells you could only expect mod- 
erately good results. It isn’t true any more. 


Both in trapshooting and in hunting Remington 
Shur Shot Shells have convinced even the expert 
shots of their unfailingly fine performance. They win 
at the traps and produce good bags in the field. 


You can buy Shur Shot Shells in 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
with soft or chilled shot. They are loaded with 
high-grade smokeless powder, and the shells are wet- 
proofed throughout by Remington’s patented process. 


If you want to reduce the cost of your shooting with- 
out endangering your success, buy Remington Shur 


Shot Shells. Your dealer has them. Write for de- 


scriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remin gion, 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 
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Alabama, 





and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


Tie 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other - 


as Bist pig af ahs 


Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


bd, 


ina, 





Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 








SEND CASH WITH ORDER 





State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


Edition— Cireulation— 


Georgia -Alabama 100,000 
Kentucky -Tennessee 47,500 
} — eee Valley. 100,000 
Texai 120,000 
Carolinas- Sou 


120,000 
All five editions. . 487,500 











Word Rate— 











DISPLAY CLASSIFIED apg | 





Mail your Ly with remittance two weeks 
in advance of r tion date. Additional 
means game rate. Write p . 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive eemaeret, Birmingham, Ala. 


+ Your ad set in larger t is more 
oo ge ~~ attractive, "ite rates 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


A real farming unity awaits you in the Tom- 
bigbee Valley of Biles peo and Alabama along the 
new railroad now ruction by the Frisco 
age AR S rich. highly fertile soil for general farm- 
ing, D bumper crops of cotton, cern, oats a 
hay, atid “alissate and open winters permit outdoor 
work year round. Abundant and well distributed Yraia- 
fall. "Good schools, fine roads and prosperous growing 
communities. Zane 2 can still be bought at prices that 

will insure good profits to the general farmer. Write 
for booklet about the Tombighee Valley. < B. Michel- 
son, Frisco Railway, 863 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALABAMA 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
gosmna, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
Marbury Plateau, in utauga County, 
we have thousands of acres for sale in 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 











". CABBAGE—COLLARD—ON ION 


N URSERY STOCK 


COTTON 





Choice Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants, $1.50 
per thousand, postage prepaid. Barnes & Vickers, 
Dousion, Ga. 


Ling 3 for new beautiful catalogue of Evergreens, 
ann ihnrubs and Bulbs. Perfection Nurseries, Foley, 
a -4, 





Frostproof Cabbage plants ready ~ 9 i 
rieties: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.60; 5000. a RE 15: 
expressed. ‘Bonnie Plant Farm, — Springs, Ala. 


tenced nurserymen growing best 


n Trees, —Exper' 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, 


varieties to sell cheap. 
Thomasville, Ga. 





For Sale.—Frostproof Cabbage plants, grown from 
high grade seed. One to five t ..one twenty-five; 
five thousand or over, one dollar, R. EB. Bower, Dixie, 
Georgia, 

Fine large frostproof Cabbage plants. Charleston 
Wakefield; postpaid: 1,000, $1.35. Expressed: 5,000, 
Soneste, Quick shipment. _ Progress Plant Co., Ashburn, 








Real frostproof Cabbage and Comeed plants, $1 ee 
1,000. Send no money, pay postma Prompt ship- 
ment guaranteed. Sand Mountain Plant Co., Mentone, 
Alabama. 

No Money!—Extra fine Cabbage, Collard and 
we ew mail or express: 500, 65c; 
; we @ * .50. Write or wire Quality’ Plant 
Tifton. 


Frostproof er Plants 250 pemonta 50c; 500 
postpaid TSe; extra large size, 5c 100 extra. Name 
variety. Satisfaction guaranteed, not promises. 

Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 














‘FLORIDA 
140-acre farm, good soil, climate and improvements; 
25 acres blue berries. Price and terms reasonable. 
J. L. McKinnon, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
aes Sale.—1,600 acre farm, located on paved high- 
22 miles south of Macon. Bargain price. J. W. 
Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 
KENTUCKY 
Farms.—Large and small; dairy, poultry, 
Easy terms. D. B. Hamilton, Bardwell, Ky 


MISSISSIPPI 
le.—Two good farms; 225 acres hill and bot- 
land; Ruston soil; 5 dwelling houses; 3 m 
southeast of Collins, Miss. James W. Stewart, Rt. 3, 
Seminary, Miss. 

















general. 











80 well improved VaHey; close in; healthy; no darkies 
or mosquitoes. Arthurs, Mountain View, Mo. 


NORTH CAROLINA __ 


Free Rent. ag) year; 26 acre farm. J. C, Pretlow, 


PLANTS 


utters Bom Eistehigs ote 
Best work and service. P. O. Box 














rs by mail, 
, Birmingham, 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. Frut 
ornamental trees, vines. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 

Early Jersey frostproof’ Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 
thousand f.o.b, 8. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. 

Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, Whe: 1,000, 
$1.50. J. F. Setzer, Rt. 1, Claremont, N. 

Cabbage, Onion. —Laading varieties: $1 1,000; 5,000, 
$4; 10,000, $¥.50. Iindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. 

Frost oat wine Reodigg Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; paid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


ge —Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Bermuda 
pM, plants: $1, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, quick shipments; all va- 
rieties. a @5c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 


Early oT Plants now ready, $1 thousand, ex- 
a or A post collect. Guarantee Plant Co., 
































Send no a ear as ¢.0.d. ; ate * — e plants now 
ready. 1,000, $1. ant Co., 
Tifton, G 


C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
please: Ya 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, 


Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
100, 25c; 500, $1; fee $1.75; postpaid. Chas, 8. 
ee Castleberry ‘Ala. 


Early 1! Spigoast ao plants: 
1,000, $1.25; 2,000 or over $1; postage paid. 
H. Chancior, Seville, Ga. 
ae winter heading Cabbage plants; also ame wy 
and Onions: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; post pai 
Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. , 
tae nice frostproof ee ‘e and Bermuda On- 
i pe mts. $1, 1,000, f.0.b., 1.50, 1,000, postpaid. 
Chr Plant Co., Eheeeesils, “Ga. 
Early Jersey, Charleston 
00, a1. en $7.50. Sims 











500, 75e; 
, Write 














ion Plants. —Delivered: ah from field, Bermu- 
ont both varieties: 500, 60c; $1; crate 6,000, $5, 
Alger, Grower, Crystal City, “etek 


SPECIAL ON HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
Cabbage and Collards, 75c per 1,000; 5,000 
or more, 65c. 

STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, Early Je 
Wakefie gen. Postpaid: 500, 1e: 1 1, 000, 
ree John B. Pope, Fitzgersid, Ga. 
ge plants, leading yertetion; id: y 1; 
1,000, 00, #180 collect: 500, 65c; 000, 31. a ship 
ment. Piedmont Plant Co., fiber: Ga. : 
Frostproof re plants, well sovied, leading va- 
aes: 500, AF $1.50; postpa Every 25th 
ae lied y Be dau Ga. P 














C.o.d, Plants.—Cabbage, all varieties, Bermuda On- 
ion plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4: 10,000, $7.50. 
Fine plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, 


Frostproof Cabbage and Co Plants; all the pn very 
varieties. Postpaid: 500, J 1.75. Collect: 
1,000, $1; . 50. First class Plants shipped 
promptly. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, _Ga, 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties. 
open field grown, well rooted: 0. Bermuda 
Onion plants, $1. Collards $1. * Absolutely prompt 
Quitman Potato C Co., Qui tman, Ga. 








Large, 


shipment. 


Frostproof Ceeeee plants. Wakefield and Early All 
Head, 90c per thousand; 500, 60c; 20c hundred. 5,000, 
3.75, postage collect. Good Plants and prompt service 
guaranteed. True Plant Company, Florala, Ala. 


Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch: 500, 65c¢; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75¢ 
First class plants, full count, Prompt shipments abso. 
lutely guarant We are reliable. Have your ba 
look us up, American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants. — Special 
prices for November-December only: 1,000, 70c; 10,- 

; 50,000, $30. Cash. Prompt shipments. 
good plants or money back. Wholesale Plant Com- 
pany, Waycross, | Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Colter’ plants, aa lead- 
ing varieties. Postpaid: 100, 50c; $1; 1,0 $1.75. 
Carrying charges collect, $1.25 laemead Best grade 
plants, 24 hour service. Vickers Plant Farms, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


Frostproof —e plants, Collard plants and Onion 
Plants now read: All leading varieties. Parcel post 
Postpaid: 500, 000, By express, $1 per 
thousand. Write us for prices on large quantities. 
Fulwood Plant Co., Tifton, Ga, 

















quits out 1 choice Pecan Trees; 40% discount. 
1 price: 75 cents, 8-10 foot trees. Write W..C. 
— Cairo, Gs. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Ga. 


BUDDED PECAN TREES 








Standard varieties; shipment in season. 
Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to land owners. Write 
for details. 


HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC. 
Lockhart, Ala. 





Place your order early and get the choice, healthy 
trees with plenty of roots. Write for price list today. 
H. H. Simmons, 17 N. Ocean 8t., Jacksonville, Morida, 


Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an 
for life. Barly bearing trees; heavy yields. 
free catalog. 





Bass Pecan Company, 





Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best vvarleties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
a Benton County Nursery, Bor 508, Rogers, 





For the best Nursery Stock send your orders to 
Fruitland Nurseries, succeasors to P. J. Berckmans 
Co., Augusta, Ga., Box A. Free illustrated catalog 
on request. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties, Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See our catalog before you buy. JBolling Farms Nur- 
series, Bolli 

Strong two-year- ~old Rose plants. Special collection, 
2 each “columbia, Pink Radiance and Premier, $1.25; 
postpaid. T. G. Owen & Son, Florists and Nursery- 
men, Columbus, Miss, 


Pecan Trees. — feet, 75c; Pears, 6 feet, 60c; ay = 
4 feet, 25c¢; Apples, 5 feet, 35c; Plum, # feet, 40c; 
Cherry, 4 feet, 50c; Grape, 1 year, l5c. Ait’ state 
inspected. Guaranteed stock. Order now. Agents 
wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Ala. 


December is a good time to plant Pecan Trees. 
Schley, Stuart, Success, Moneymaker, Pabst and Moore 
varieties. Trees healthy; state inspected; for sale by 
Randolph County Nursery. Folder and price list on 
request. J. 0. Hammock, Prop., Shellman, Ga. 














Do you know who won the Sears, Roeb 
$1,500 cash prize for the best stalk of po , 
you know we saved all of our pedigreed 
without a drop of rain on them ha’ 
germinate practically 100%? The 
surprise you. Write for Seseriptive folder and 
list. Wm. P. Wannamaker, District Sales 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 





WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


See our ad, page 21 this paper, 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 





PEANUTS 





White ~ aw peme for seed or roasting, S. 


cents pound Bradley, Bangor, Ala. 


Peanuts.—Recleaned; good for seed or Toasting. Small 
White Spanish, $5.50 per hundred pounds; Ala 
om. “ ~ per hundred pounds. Arnold & Stricken, 
io, Ala 








VETCH 

New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 99% pure, 95% gure 
mination, 9c per pound in 220 pound sacks; ji Der 
pound in broken sacks; f.o.b. Savannah. NitrA-Germ 
for the inoculation, per bushel size (60 pounds 
$1 delivered. Good inoculation is important te 
vetch, clovers, alfalfa, winter peas. NitrA- 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the 
Terms cash. The NitrA-Germ Company, Savannah, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Rye: Abrozzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Oats: Pulshem 

pler and Rustproof, 5 bushels $4. 

stock, 96-pound bags Runner variety $4.30; Sane 

— $5.30. Dwarf Essex Rape, awd pound. 
Purple Top White Globe, 50e pound. Pure 

So. Syrup, delicious flavor, $20 barrel 35 “gallons, 

shipping points. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 

(Inc, $50,000), Enterprise, Ala, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Mathis Quality ae rt —Heavy layers; leading 
$7.95 h alive. Catalogue free. 























SEEDS 





C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onions that will make 

“Satisfaction, not excuses.’ 1, 1; 

Prepaid: 100, 30c; 250, 50c; 500, 85e; 

000, -50, Special terms to dealers. Interstate 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss. 


Be uy heading Cabbage, Georgia Collards and Ber- 
mu 





‘Satisfaction guaranteed. Coleman Plant Farms, 
Tifton, Ga, 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage: Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, Mat Dutch and Succes- 
sion. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 per 
,000. Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants, pre- 
paid: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. Good plants and prompt 
ae guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
eorgia 





Plant Growers!—Before buying Cabbage, Tomato, 
Collard or Pepper seeds, get our samples and wholesale 
prices and_ save a Wholesale Plant and Seed 
Company, Waycross, Ga. 

Raise beautiful sautenenial desert plants in pots and 
boxes now for spring transplanting. 100 seeds, includ- 
ing three varieties Century Plapts, two varieties Yucca, 
Sotol, ete., for Company, Pecos, Texas. 


BEANS 

Wilson Soybeans, $1.90 bushel; Virginia Soybeans, 

$2 bushel; bags extra. Recleaned, new crop. Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 


CLOVER 














guaranteed. Mathis Soon Box 116, Parsons, 


Shipped in brooder boxes, no chilling. Barred 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, mos 
pa A sie prepaid, live delivery, Ozark 
phali 0. 


Garner’s quality chicks from state accredited 
will please you. Barred Rocks, Reds and White 
horns. Write for prices. Garner’s Hatchery, 
Campbell, Ala 


Chicks.—Big discounts; easy terms. Order now for 
spring delivery. From pedigreed sire matings and state 
accredited flocks. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 566, Clinton, Mo. 


LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock, reasonable, from my 
state winners. Circular. J, B. Howser, Booneville, 
Mississippi. 




















Scarified Sweet Clover,.white or yo. 8. 50 bushel. 
Bither unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 ds, George 
. Concordia, Kansas, 





Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants now ready for 
shipment, Cabb ts: yd 
$1.75; postpaid. 8,000 lants és f.0.b. Devine. 
Onion plants: 100, : , $1; postpaid. 
e 6,000 plants $3.30, b. evine. Plants guar- 
pF to please you or money refunded. F. R. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas, 


FLOWERS 








Red Clover, $14; Alfalfa, $8; Alsike Clover, $15; 
White Sweet Clover, $3.75; 
thy, $5; mixed Red Clover and Timothy, $5; Timothy, 
$3.' Bags free. Samples and pris list free upon re- 
quest. Standard Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





COTTON 





Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. 
Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and true to 
name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 
sery, Tyler, Texas. 





KUDZU 


3 bales acre cotton, Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., 
yston, Ga. 





John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton. Henderson, Tenn. 

Bottoms Prolific cotton don’t rot. Seed two dollars 
per bushel. A. T. Bottoms, Athens, Ala. 








Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 





STRAWBERRY 


Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. 
C. BR. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 

Million new Klondyke 8 ty plants; i cted ; 
$2 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. : 


——— strawberry plants, extra large variety, 
$1 per hundred, postpaid. L. Hattaway, Blakely, Ga. 








anit. 








HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 
CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 





— high producing Strawberry plants, Aroma, Mis- 
sionary and Klondyke: 100, 50c; eo, $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
delivered. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. , Cullman, Aia. 

Klondyke Strawberry plants, er es: 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.75; mailed. 1,000, $2.25; expressed; 
10,000 up, ho’ Gainesville Plant Farm, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 
meg Roses, Bulbs. = for catalogue. La- 
Grange Greenhouses, LaGrange, Ga. 
Fras and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 














B,. L. Moss’ Pure Half-and-Half.—Experience con- 
vinces me this is the greatest money making cotton 
in the world, Write for beoklet and prices. B. L. 
Moss, , Miss. 


mixed Alsike and Timo-* 


Mature Laying Pullets.—Single Comb White 
horns, Hollywood strain; large, thrifty, free 
birds, $1.75; ready to lay $1.50. Orange Grove PB: 
Farm, Robertsdale, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Buff Rocks. Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 


Beautiful big Barred, White pom eee, $22 dozen. 
Faraway Farms, Silver Lake, Indi 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


he — Comb Rhode Island Red pullets ready to 4 
‘ocks and cockerels, $5. 15 eggs $2. Sa 
tite guaranteed. Dealey Gober, Delmar, Ala. 


Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet No. 6 g 
Alabama Contest, Auburn, has produced 292 

the end of the 5ist week. Limited number 

and yearling cocks of this same blood, $5, $7.50 and 
Shipment in November, book now. Booking eggs ind 
chicks, delivery after December Ist. There ° will be 
better matings anywhere. Buy from a real 

Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Choice cockerels, single and rose comb, $2.50 to 8 
Wilmer Gilkerson, Lewiston, Illinois. 


PIGEONS 


P 
































: 
Free gy booklet. Little Lake Pigeon Plan ~ 


Hattiesburg, 


—_—— . 





. TURKEYS % 
Early hatched Bourbon Red toms, $10 each. J. W 








Cotton cod. —Aadiooa’s Early Prolific; prize winner; 
2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; extra 
early; pedigreed Get: planting seed from orig- 
inator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 

Manley’s ay Fruiter, the original short jointed 
cotton. Sure the new early cotton. Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to "hemnd, staple 1%, over 3 bales to 





“acre. Get proofs, and special seed prices. E. S. Man- 


ley, Carnesville, Ga. 





Peach, Apple “Trees, $45-$65 ae mee $40. 


Riverdale Nursery Company, y, River 
~~ Chinese Tung Nut seed from 16 year old trees, 15c 
pound c.o.d. FE. Edwards, Robertsdale, Ala. 








ze? Hay Plants.— Cabbage plants now rea ready: 
Mitton ‘pikes. *Co.. Tifton, Ga. 


Plant Pecan _Trees.—Several thousand fine trees at 
| all Fy Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, 





a of from aoe that wi gee Outund and Onions, 
cro} Satis- 
Collect: 1:00) $1. 5,000, rent 
; $00, 85e;" 1,000, $1.8 ‘Thomas- 
lle, Ga., and Tacedale, 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 30) be and nd 
treet. vines,” shrubs, everereens. mo in colors 
Spanae ieebeis Cotente, toe D eae 


Buchanan’s’ Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown 

h . Matures fifteen ays. ene. ear- 

Backed Dy 

twenty-three years seed reputation. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Marett’s Pedigreed ~ -F Seed.—15-16 inch staple 
to 1 1-16 inch fall, on varieties and strains. 
Early, Laem unexcelled in :Bouth, Backed we eo ten 
years of bi This section 
open fall 4 Sebevinn, ‘Excellent ew yy write 
for catalog and prices. & Seed Com- 


ny. ° '. 





Upehureh, Gordo, Ala. 
wrben “sin turkeys. Toms $10; hens $6, ae 
la. 


B. inner, _ Demopolis, A 








Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and. 
Dest work and service. P. O. Box 
a. 





____BERKSHIRES 





Large Hwee Ont. gilts, fall pigs. Ditts -_ 


German, Roseville 





Register Berkshires. Pigs, 9 service males, er 
gilts. Tend ‘Siti Middleton, Tenn. 


et 


Duroc a tee 


Registered 
Gant “Btls, and, Renan ction guarenteed, G 
a ,e 
ningham, Pathens, Ge. 


1 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 


Champion —Boars, gilts, bred’ sows. 
Farm, Nests rth Middletown, Ky. 


ESSEX 


"Pured gistered big bone Black Essex. 
Seseantoed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, 


oO. I. C. 
“parebred 0. I. C. pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 
——__ POLAND-CHINAS 











Satisfac- 
Ga. 














J. FB. Jacks, 
Stewart, Miss 





Alexandria, Tenn. 


edie alent Big Type Poland..China pigs. E. 8. 





red “Sacistered Big Bone Poland Chinas; farmers’ prices. 
res 


Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 
— 
Spotted Poland Chinas. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Morton's Hog Farm, Russellville, Ky 
eer inds rexistered Polands; iumened: prices right. 
Write your aan Geo. Hamm, Bay Minette, Ala. 
istered olands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
ble. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 
EE 

Registered Poland Cifina gilts from large litters, 
pred to very fine boar; forty dollars each. A. T. Bot- 
toms, Athens, Ala. 

Registered Poland Chinas.—Pigs, 2 months, $10; 
5 months, $15; sows, open or bred, boars, $35. Osmond 
W. Moon, 415 N. 16th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

We have some beautiful spring boars and gilts to 
offer at attractive prices and several pigs. These are 
close up Clansman and Liberators and will please the 

exacting. All stock double treated and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Jay & Mason, Madison, Ga. 
a GUERNSEYS 
“Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
ith official records, Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss, 


DOGS 


Best coonhounds for sale on trial. 
Eustis, Fila. 

Rat meeviers, Fox Terriers. 

Box P, Tl. 

a t6 hounds and bird dogs. 
Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 





























J. B. Green, 





Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 





Write M. L. 


| THE LATEST ON COTTON 


FTER pursuing an upward course 
from September 15 to October 17, 

the cotton market has been reactionary 
of late. Slower trade demand during a 
time of free offer- 








ings by growers 
caused the change. 
Ginnings in the last 
five weeks have been 
exceptionally large 
for the period, the 
movement into sight 
throughout has been 
heavy, and hedging 
sales against cotton 
going into merchants’ 
hands have been something of a burden 
on the limited speculative demand. The 
large October ginnings and the open 
weather through most of the month led 
some observers to believe that the crop 
would slightly exceed the last official 
forecast, although rains, freezes and 


GILBERT GUSLER 





SYRUP 


Wanted.—Price vee A barrels Ribbon Cane Syrup. 
G. C. Hawks, Blytheville, Ark. 


TOBACCO 











English Shepherds, Collies, ag Terriers, Police. 
Clover _ Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kansa 
Puppies.—18 breeds. Shipped on “approval 
tive circular free. Fairview Farm, Elmore 
~ Hundred hunting hounds cheap. Supplies. Cata- 
K-48, Herrick, Illinois. 
Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Eimore, Minn. 
Emam = 





Descrip- 
inn. 














Year old smoking and chewing tobacco; 7 pounds 
postpaid for $1. Harry Sligh, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Good Smoking Tobacco, 10 pounds $1.50. 
10 pounds $2.50. Send no money, I trust you. 
Ford, Paducah, Ky. 

White Stem Orinoco, Cash, Warne. 
paper bags. Pure, recleaned, treated, 
ounce. H. P. Webb, Stem, N. C. 





Chewing, 
Albert 





Grown under 
Fifty cents 





DOG REMEDIES 
’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
terrible Red Mange or money refunded. 
Hastings Company, 





Hastings 


Postpaid. one dollar. 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good, sweet; chewing, 3 pounds 75c; 
5, $1; 10, $1.75; smoking, 8 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
$1.25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. a free. Pay 
postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 








____ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Wanted. Nam —Name > and oddven address s 100,00 000 formers. 2 Im- 
P. O. Box 2304, Birmingham, Ala. 


Best Red aan mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
postage. I pt... business, guarantee satisfac- 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. a 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashi er; Postmaster M. D. Big 





a Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. 

Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge Co., 1719 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
COLLECTION 


Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 








WANT TO BUY 


Wanted to Buy.—Mixed Field or Cowpeas. Quote 
price f.o.b. your railroad station. Samuel Bear, Sr., 
& Sons, Wilmington, N. 





Somerset, Ky. 





FARM MACHINERY 

Why cultivate three acres for what one would make. 
A Cook Ditcher will swell your profits. Turner, Box 
1096, Birmingham, Ala. 

RB. M, Wade Log Saws.—Has 4 horse power engine 
with blade and pulley; crated, each $60. Almand Im- 
plement Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

HARNESS—SADDLES 

Buy Bridles, Lines, Backbands, Hamestraps from 
factory. Money back guarantee. Write for delivered 
prices. W. H. McClendon, Whitesburg, Ga. 


HONEY 

















HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


*Wanted.—Position as cow tester. Experienced. come 
preferred. Address W. 8S. D., Box 293, Burgaw, N. C. 

Wanted.—Middle aged housekeeper for two young 
men on farm. References exchanged. Colvard Brothers, 
Crandall, Ga. 

Position Wanted.—By poultryman. Experienced in all 
branches. Write Geo. Rogers, 809 20th St. South, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 

















New crop, pure, mild and delicious. Case of six 
5 pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten gallons 
$9.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, la. 


INSURANCE 


and get a good job for you, The cost to 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
gene Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
enn. 


On a 





$3,000 Sick and Accident Policy paying $15 weekly, 
year. P. O. Box 2304, Birmingham, Ala. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
om work and service. P. 0. Box 71, Birmingham, 

a. 

Sample enlargement, dime. 
Toll, glossy prints, 25c silver, 
sw, Cc. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 

service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Hastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak en —Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
me ga e ~3 tn he se. 6 

n ic silver 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. maser a 


MUSICAL 
Bargains in Pianos, Players, Organs, Phonographs, 
Records, Guitars, Violins, and Radios, You can Bave 
money by writing us for our prices. E. E. Forbes & 
Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
NUT CRACKER 
Semi-automatic, adjustable Black Walnut Cracker. 
Splits away shell, leaves kernels in arge pieces. Pre- 
paid $7.50. Clark Nut Co. , Harrisburg, Pa. 
PATENTS 
wipventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
pat) - Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 











Negative returned. Trial 
Brown Studio, War- 














rints, free en- 
‘inishers, Dept. 























Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linea “ie auwetered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 

‘ashi C. Honorable methods. 

> PECANS 

ecans will help pay your debts and taxes. Learn 

and why. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, 

Wanted.—Pecans; get more money for yours. South- 

ern awe Growers’ Coéperative Association, Albany, 














Wanted —Budded and seedling Pecans, 1928 cro; 
° Pp. 
Send Send samples and state quantity. We will contract the 
Bainbridge Produce Co., Bainbridge, Ga. 


Pecans Wanted. —Any variety, any size, any quan- 
HiT, snywhere. We shell pecans and use large quan- 
| al — a | bid f, . them to us. 

, Galtmen ~ 4, prices. vingston Snow Com- 
CE 


RI 

ew Crop Table Rice.—Fresh and sweet; 100 pounds 
beeen white Rin doub $3 a? 
esata gests jou 3 iscked, $3.50. J. Ed. 











Katy, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Mr. Ozment help you quality for a government 
3 $125-$250 month. ~ Write. 
, 295, St. Louie, Me Ozment Instruction 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
your peach pple trees with yp tye 
or Oil Emuisia ey 
pin orb os ton ae or wire us for pi 


* alley, Ga, 











AGENTS WANT ED 


Soap agents wanted. Big commissions. Write Linro 
Co., Dept. 158, St. Louis, 


Fruit Trees for Sale. ot a wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Great opportunity, caleemien and hardware dealers. 
Turner, Box 1096, Birmingham, Ala. 

Sell Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for Griffin Nur- 
series. A. J, Weldon, Prop., Griffin, 


jet Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet rience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


$12.00 daily showing new Linen-like Tablecloth. 
Wash like oilcloth. No laundering. Sample free. 
Bestever, 134 Irving Park, Chicago. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts, No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


“Three guaranteed Honeymoon | Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago, 


Men, Women.—State and district managers for sale 
of “Collection Letters.”’ Liberal commission. Easy 
work. Big money. May’s Collection Agency, Somer- 
set, Ky. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself, Make 
your own products. a Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
—* Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Agents $300 month. Bonus besides. Sell guaran- 
teed silk hosiery, Must wear 7 months or replaced. 
We furnish auto. Write for samples. Free silk hosi- 
ery for your own use. Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 
3037, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Sell beautiful ‘“‘Style Tailored’’ Shirts, Pajamas, 
Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Many beginners earn $50 first week in 
spare time. $100 weekly full time easy. Selling outfit 
pian Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 42, 

cago. 


Big pay every day showing Nimrod’s all-year sellers. 
Dress, Work and Flannel Shirts, Overalls, Pants, 
Sweaters, Underwear, Pajamas, ther Coats, Lum- 
berjacks, Playsuits, ete. Experience unnecessary. Big 
outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily (in advance). Spare time will 
do. ntroduce 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. of 
styles, 39 colors, for men, women, children. ‘“‘Silk t 
the Top”’ Ladies’ Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital o 
experience needed. We furnish samples, Silk hose 
for your own use free. New plan. Macochee Com- 
pany, Park 29029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ment on that point to swing the other way 
once more. The average of private crop 
estimates was about 14,000,000 bales, or 
virtually the same as the last official 
forecast. 


Cloth trade quieted in some depart- 
ments after the activity in September and 
most of October. Buyers appear to have 
contracted for enough of their needs for 
the early future to enable them to look 
on for a while. Prices of some descrip- 
tions softened slightly, with a few mills 
willing to sell at narrow margins rather 
than wait for buyers to become more ur- 
gent. On most lines, however, prices re- 


main steady to firm, with mills sold far | 


enough ahead to enable them to play a 
waiting game also. 
Spinners have been inclined to give 
credence to the larger crop estimates. 
The current weakness is likely to be 


temporary, as basic conditions have not | 
Allowing for a little | 
variation from the supply calculated from | 
the last crop forecast, current prices are | 


changed materially. 


lower than fundamentals suggest will be 
the average for the crop year. The gain 
in unfilled orders as a result of active 
cloth trade in the past six or eight weeks 
will cause mills to use raw cotton faster 
than during the summer when an organ- 


ized attempt to bring about curtailment | 


was in progress. 


The apex of the movement into sight 
and the peak of hedge selling pressure 
against the new crop have been passed. 
Gradually they will drop to a point where 
trade demand is bound to over-balance 
them. Foreign takings of American cot- 
ton from stocks held abroad have been 
nearly as large as last: year and trade 
advices from British textile centers have 
an optimistic color. Prospects are that 
Japanese takings for the crop year will 
be large. Total exports for the season to 
November 2 were 2,428,000 bales against 
2,336,000 ‘bales last year. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Gusler’s arti-le was 
written prior to the publication of the No- 
vember cotton report, and when he refers 
to “the last official report” he is thinking 
of the October forecast. Readers will find 
on page 10 detailed figures on the recent 
November forecast. 





AUBURN FEED ON CO-OPER- 
ATIVE PLAN 


ie IS now possible for poultrymen and 
dairymen in Alabama to buy feed made 
as recommended by the College of Agri- 
culture at Auburn. The Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation is having it manufac- 
tured and is distributing a poultry ration 
and also a dairy ration. The poultry 
ration is made as recommended by poul- 
trymen at Auburn, and the dairy ration 
is made as recommended by dairymen at 
Auburn. 





Each bag carries the formula. There- 
fore there is no secret about what the 
feed contains. It is being mixed and dis- 
tributed by the Farm Bureau on the co- 
Operative plan in order that dairymen and 
poultrymen may have .a feed recom- 
mended by Auburn. It is the best formula 
for Alabama conditions. 


One hundred pounds of standard poul- 
try mash for egg production recommend- 
ed by Auburn is made as follows :— 

Cornmeal, 30 pounds; ground oats, 20 
pounds; wheat middlings, 10 pounds; wheat 
bran, 10 pounds; meat scraps, 20 pounds; al- 
falfa leaf meal, 5 pounds; steamed bone meal, 
4 pounds; and fine salt, 1 pound. 


To each 100 pounds of the mash is 
added a mineral mixture composed of 2 
pounds steamed bone meal, 1 pound cal- 
cium carbonate, and 1 pound salt. With 
it is fed a grain mixture composed of 
equal parts of corn and wheat. 


The dairy ration is made as follows :— 

Cornmeal, 200 pounds; ground oats, 100 
pounds; wheat bran, 100 pounds; cottonseed 
meal, 150 pounds; and salt, 5 pounds. 

Each of the above formulas is subject 
to minor changes by substituting other 
products when prices or other variable 
factors make it advisable to do so. The 
feed is distributed through the county 
farm bureaus. 


frosts later caused the pendulum of senti- | 




















TRIAL 
every weex 13 WEEKS 
Sia veaR IS CENTS 


cents or $1 for year. now. 
PATHFINDER. Dept. 62, Washington, D.C. 


Poultry Guide FREE 


Tells tieberte chick’s-care, 2, Seating and raising raising 
for profit. 
“ideal” § incubators rs $11.50 ne are 


“Ideal” Brood Grecders =<. -° 
en ae ee A a Prcssr’ Eee a 
3. W. MILLER CO., Box 50, Rockford, Ill. 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
$125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 

Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, 











Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels, 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price tet 


of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 
Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Ea) CMKS.€.0.0. Bz ts 


fiEnrbane mat National ‘Bonk thi 6 wee pallets 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 252W. 4th, St, Lexington, Ky. 


From 200 Egg Ccckerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, Brenham, Texas 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancred Leghorns, Parks’ 
White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Catalogue free. 


8, 
Fishei Wyandottes. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


























PUREBRED POULTRY 
White Leghorn Eggs, Ete. 





Big ones if ordered now for apring ~_o- Sired 
by 200 to 300 les. Egg bred 29 years. Winners 

ese contests. . b, epernal price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, erels—low prices, 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


bs 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


, HOLSTEINS 
lim aliKiy 








eae 
we a profitably 
Write rela Soe 


“The 
HOLS TEINCHFRIESIAN 
230. East Ohio ren Chicago, Illinois 








Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 8) 


These six oil facts mean more to you thag 


a hundred fany p preenies 


es aa 


1—Mobiloil is recommended by 
more automobile instruction books 
than any 3 other oils combined. 


2—31 farm tractor manufacturers 
recommend Mobiloil. 


3—Mobiloil is used by more auto- 
mobile engineers than any other oil. 


4—Mobiloil has proved its superi- 
ority through the hard test of aviation 
use—lubricating Col. Lindbergh’s 
engine for over 42,000 miles, and 
protecting the engines of countless 
other fliers who have made aviation 
history. 


5—The Leviathan, the Majestic, the 
Mauretania and many of the other 
great ocean liners are lubricated with 
Gargoyle Marine Oils, sister prod- 
ucts to Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


DACRE LIL LEBEL 
od d heels ; ‘ 
Site x a a. 





6 — Leading manufacturing plants 
throughout the country use our oils. 


The refiners of Mobiloil lead the 
world as lubrication specialists. Since 
they have had more experience with 
lubrication problems it is only nat- 
ural that they can make the oil that 
is the cheapest for you to use. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucets. On these 
containers your Mobiloil dealer will 
give you a substantial discount. 


Your dealer has the complete 
Mobiloil Chart which tells the cor- 
rect grade of Mobiloil for your car, 
tractor and truck. You are always 
sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





[Make this chart your guide 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks and tractors are specified below. 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by the 
letters shown below. “Arc.” means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic. 
| Follow winter rec dations when ‘ 
from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below 
zero us¢ Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Model 
T, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E"). 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart at 
your dealer’s. 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL?# 
“For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil conpiall 
“CC”, or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete? 
| Gon ‘available 'at all dealers’ 

- eh 








APCOn- 
Mobiloil 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 


on the Mobiloil container 
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